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This Issue In Brief 


We have been importuning Mr. James V. Ben- 
Ret for articles unduly in view of his many duties as 
Maector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and in a 
Mmsultative capacity throughout the world. We 
meieel, however, that his impressions on the German 
Penal program under the Nazis are too interesting 
Sand timely to miss; and he graciously has given us 
is “Observations on the Prison System Hitler 
Beit’ (p. 3). 

Read of the prisons at Gmund and Nuremberg, 
M@unusual Nazi penal laws, of cruel and barbarous 
Meatment, of the work of American penal experts 

mam reorganizing the penal system, and of what Mr. 
Bennett foresees as the real foundation for recon- 
smuction in this Nazi-benighted land. 


During World War II the United States Army 
Mablished a penal and correctional system which 
mended to theaters of operation throughout the 
morid. Reaching a peak general courts-martial 
Misoner population of 34,766 in October 1945, the 
mmiy still operates the largest prison system under 

Samerican jurisdiction. Its correctional program, 
Policies, and procedures have been in accordance 
Seen accepted standards of modern penology. 

The War Department has just completed for 
Wider Secretary of War Royall an interesting and 
Mitmative statistical study of 24,327 general 
MeOners in confinement in the United States dur- 

ee the calendar year 1945. We are privileged to be 
Mie to present the highlights of this significant and 


revealing study in an article, beginning on page 6, 
by Mr. Austin H. MacCormick, Consultant to the 
Under Secretary of War in matters pertaining to 
military penology, and Captain Victor H. Evjen, 
Assistant to the Chief of the Army’s correctional 
program and on military leave from the Federal 
Probation Service. Each of them has contributed 
in large measure to the progressive program con-. 
ducted by the Army for its military offenders. 


Mental hygiene for the bulk of our prison popu- 
lation is being neglected, according to Dr. Robert 
M. Linder, because during the past few years at- 
tention has generally been diverted from the day-to- 
day handling of prisoners into individual channels 
which fail to reach most inmates. 

Dr. Linder, psychologist at Haarlem Lodge in 
Maryland and formerly associated with the United 
States Public Health Service and the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, assures the reader that he is not 
detracting from the value of this individual appli- 
cation (he has been an ardent champion of it!) but 
thinks “we are not equipped with adequate person- 
nel, time, money, and energy to do a thorough indi- 
vidual treatment job on every prisoner.” 

He feels that penologists can best repair this 
weakness by simplifying the hygiene of institutional 
admission, by minimizing “record-keeping,” and 
by strengthening orientation and desensitization 
to the punitive atmosphere. 

Institutional “climate” is also important, ac- 
cording to the author, who shows how important a 
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factor is well-trained institutional personnel. Not 
only should custodial officers be chosen carefully 
(and this means changes nearly everywhere!) but 
they should be trained on the job in mental hygiene. 

“Practical Mental Hygiene for the Prisoner’ 
(p. 12) is worthy of your attention. 


Partially by plan, but interestingly enough at 
any rate, a paper on group therapy by psychologist 
Isaac polles follows closely on Dr. Lindner’s state- 
ment that shortage of personnel handicaps mental 
hygiene in prisons. Group work may supply a 
partial answer. 

Mr. Jolles, now staff psychologist in the Illinois 
State Department of Public Instruction, tells about 
“An Experiment in Group Therapy for Adult Of- 
fenders” (p. 16) which he conducted while at the 
Indiana State Prison in the summer of 1945. 

Mr. Jolles gave two courses in criminology to 
groups of adult offenders at the institution. They 
differed only in that the students’ own case histories 
in one were discussed in class. The writer describes 
the selection of students, the procedure of study, 
and the results of the courses, and adds several in- 
teresting comments made by students after the 
classes were completed. 

Although careful to note the lack of objective 
data to evaluate the work, the author does point 
to evidence of the therapeutic value of teaching 
criminology to criminals. 


Penologists are “known by the adjustment or 
good record of each individual product of our insti- 
tutions,” according to Warden L. Clark Schilder of 
the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Oklahoma, 
who discusses “Interpreting the Prisoner to the 
Public” (p. 29). 

Mr. Schilder develops his paper around the 
crucial point in treatment of any prisoner—the 
transition from confinement to a free-world envir- 
onment. To expect any sort of success with released 
prisoners, according to the writer, we must provide 
them before discharge with as strong a recondition- 
ing and morale-lifting program, religious training, 
and full preparation for release as we can, and fol- 
low these with a sensible, honest, and fair interpre- 
tation of our man to the public. 
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Crime prevention is a “complex and discourag. 
ing subject” and without “a magic formula,” says 
Dr. Negley K. Teeters of Temple University, widely 
renowned penologist and well known to the reader 
of the Quarterly, in writing about “Fundamental 
of Crime Prevention” (p. 25). 

Accepting crime as a perennial social problem, 
impossible to categorize, and with a confusion of 
causes, the writer cites six types of preventive pro. 
grams and discusses their practical value. He thinks 
we must begin all over again to educate people 
‘f{nto being more moral.”’ This means insurance 
that every child is given adequate parental care, a 
‘more meaningful educational program, proper 
screening in school for incipient delinquency, and 
protection from lurid and glamorous press at- 
tention to crime and criminals. 


Mr. Rothe Hilger’s paper on “‘Child Develop- 
ment and Juvenile Delinquency”’ (p. 31) touches on 
a subject that can bear study and restudy. 

Here are questions in his paper to think about. 
How do a child’s adjustment problems increase with 
growth? What must we all learn about his emotional 
development? What part does the child’s “posses. 
siveness” play in his life adjustment? How can 
parents, schools, and character-building agencies 
make use of this knowledge to combat juvenile 
delinquency? 


CORRECTION 


We regret that the footnote to Mr. Frank J. 
Cohen’s article, “The Child in the Detention 
Home Program,” on page 36 of the January- 
March 1946 issue, was inadvertently omitted. 
This was to have been an acknowledgment that 
Mr. Cohen’s article was adapted from a paper 
presented in November 1945, at a joint session 
of the National Conference of Juvenile Agen- 
cies, National Probation Association, National 
Jail Association, and the Committee on Crime 
Prevention, held at the annual Congress of 
Correction in New York City. 

The paper was later printed also in The Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of J uvenile 
Agencies and Probation. 
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be deserving of consideration. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
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Observations on the Prison 
System Hitler Left 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


OMEONE has described a prison as “the black to the minds of people to cause them to risk such 
flower of civilized society.’”’ Here in America riches in a mad attempt to rule the whole world. A 


ple many of us have labored for years to lighten once-proud country is reduced to such a state of 
Nee @ this somber hue—to create with the materials at chaos, defeat, bewilderment, and anxiety that even 
®, 4% hand something more dynamic than mere instru- though we may see in it the working-out of the 
pet H ments of punishment or even of restriction. After seemingly inexorable law that those who take up 
and spending several months abroad soon after Hitler’s the sword shall perish by the sword, it is difficult to 
at- @ defeat, I saw the prisons of Germany against prob- keep from pitying them as individuals. Hope seems, 
ably the weirdest and most fantastic backdrop in temporarily at least, to be blotted out; having 
the history of the world. I am now certain that we _ staked all their faith on a leader who betrayed them 
lop- @ face a tremendously difficult task in de-Nazifying in the deepest sense, they have now no resources 
s on ™ these institutions of the men and ideas which made __ with which to nourish their spirits. 
them an important adjunct to German terrorism. ’ 4 
out. Asa matter of fact, the blackest ‘flower’ of the Allied Government Took Over Prisons 
vith @ German “culture” was, of course, the concentra- To understand thoroughly all the implications 
onal @ tion camp, but I could not find much light in the  pehind these paradoxes would require a tremendous 
ses- § prison picture, either, or even much evidence of an amount of time and effort, and to attempt to ex- 
can @ attempt at whitewash. pound them here would be beyond the scope of this 
— gies paper, but I may say that I sincerely believe many 
nile General Deterioration Throughout Land of the Germans look upon the Americans as libera- 
Of course, all this darkness is the result of op- tors. I met a number of American Army officers as 
~~] {§ pression, enforced ignorance, and the dreadful cor- 1 went about visiting the German prisons, and they 
rosin of character that takes place when fear is a Were all interested in their work, had taken great 
J. | constant companion. We need to remember that are to inform themselves in all its ramifications, 
on | for 15 years Germany suffered from an intellectual and were trying sincerely to mete out justice in an 
ry- | blackout and that those were formative years for honest and democratic manner. 
od. | Many who came into power during the Nazi By the time our armies reached Germany, most 
at | ## tegimé. More pertinently we need to remember of the able-bodied prisoners had been driven out by 2 
yer | that they were formative years for many with the Nazis—many of them to go ahead of the troops + 
ion | Yhom we have still to deal, who absorbed the and clear the line of march of land mines. Only 2 
en- | fanaticism and the cruel, perverted, barbarian those regarded as untrustworthy or those too old or ’ 
nal | @ Philosophy of Hitler and the group of gangsters sick to bother with were left. In some cases our eC 
me | Who both used and were used by him in the most _ troops, believing the inmates to be political prison- . 
of | @ Sigantic swindle in the history of civilization. As ers, released them all. But under the regulations = 
I traveled about Germany and saw, particularly prepared by the Military Government authorities, ; e 
ro-| 0 Bavaria and Wurttemberg and Hesse, the we are now doing a very thorough job of combing —- 
rile | seen and abundant countryside where life over these prisoners, releasing those being held for 
semed to go on pretty much as usual, and then _ political reasons, for outrageously long sentences, or 


‘ame upon cities like Nuremburg, Munich, Mann- under Nazi laws that were abrogated when the 
heim, Bremen, Stuttgart—and of course Ber- 


in wh Military Government took over. / 
Where I was stationed—and viewed the almost F 

unbelievable destruction of square mile after Unusual Nazi Penal Laws 

Muare mile of what were once fine buildings, Some very interesting penal laws grew up under 


tiful avenues, or finely built industrial areas, the Nazis. For instance, a prisoner convicted during 
‘quldn’t help wondering what poison could get in- the war was not to begin serving his sentence until 
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the war was over. This was to prevent anyone com- 
mitting a crime in order to escape military duty. 
Also, the German prison wardens, most of whom had 
the power of judges, were permitted to hold a man 
in preventive detention after he had completed his 
sentence, for a period equal to his original sentence. 
Sometimes this was done on some pretense of find- 
ing the prisoner a confirmed or habitual offender, 
but sometimes even without this formality. The 
Nazis were firm believers in eugenics, heredity, and 
mental patterns. They made a lot of pseudoscientif- 
ic studies of a man based on the old theories of 
Lombroso about criminal characteristics. They took 
measurements of all the features of a prisoner and if 
these seemed to jibe with those of some other 
known criminal, he was immediately earmarked as 
a congenital offender. 


Cruel and Barbarous Treatment 


The regimé in the prisons was not nearly so 
sadistic as that of the concentration camps, but 
they did indulge in certain practices both repugnant 
and incomprehensible to Americans. They believed 
in and practiced sterilization and castration, ap- 
parently on the pretext that these were necessary 
to build up the myth of “supermen.” Long periods 
of solitary confinement were the regular order, and 
the prisoners were forced to work from 14 to 16 
hours a day on war contracts on pain of being sent 
to a concentration camp. Apparently all any prison 
guard or officer in Nazi Germany had to do to settle 
his disciplinary problems was to put the prisoner’s 
name on the list for the next transport to one of 
these abominable places. All knew, of course, that 
if they did actually reach the concentration camp 
they would probably not be long in being “‘liqui- 
dated.’’ Sometimes this could happen even in one 
‘of the civil prisons. One of the men who had been 
working over there told me a pretty well-authenti- 
cated story about a prison just outside Berlin, 
which was very crowded and where one of the wings 
had been bombed so they were at a loss to know 
what to do with all the prisoners. They received 
word that more prisoners were being delivered, and 
the local “fuehrer” went down to one of the wings 
and asked the guard how many men were housed 
there. The guard replied, “One hundred and fifty.” 
The foreman said, “All right. Tomorrow morning 
there must be 100 men in here. Do you understand?” 
The guard did understand, and the next morning 
there were only 100 men in that wing. 
There are no messhalls in any of the German 
prisons. When not working prisoners stay con- 
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tinuously in their cells, even eating their meg 
there. In good weather they are sometimes permit. 
ted to walk around the yard, but the idea of group 
sports or recreation such as the inmates of oy 
American prisons know is incomprehensible t 
them. I probably earned a reputation for complete 
ignorance regarding penal administration becauy 
I couldn’t resist bringing a light of amazement ty 
the German wardens’ faces by asking where the 
prisoners attended the movies or who supervised 
their radio programs. 


Prison Programs Relic of Middle Ages 


Structurally, the German prisons range all the 
way from the medieval to the almost-modern, but 
the program seems like a relic of the dark ages, 
Scarcely any emphasis is placed on rehabilitation; 
there is very little education and training; theres 
no parole system; there are no incentives or credits 
for good conduct; and no attention is paid to the 
individual needs of the prisoners. The idea of prepar- 
ing men to mingle again with their fellow-citizens 
on a self-respective basis seems to have had no 
place in the Nazi philosophy. 

It struck me that some of the German prisons 
were far from custodially secure but, as a matter of 
fact, few escape attempts are made—partially, | 
suppose, because of fear of consequences (almost 
certain death under the Nazis), and partially be 
cause of the difficulty of remaining at large any 
length of time without identification papers, en- 
ployment record, or any way of getting around the 
countless regulations and checks that surround 
every German citizen. These are the things as diff- 
cult for us to comprehend as our prison recreational 
programs are for the Germans. 

The Nazis had a system of getting prisoners out 
and into the Army. Usually they organized them in- 
to special companies, regiments, or even battal- 
ions, never mixing them with the ordinary troops. 
They were given especially hazardous duties, and 
as the war went on and manpower became short, 
more and more were released for bomb clearance 
and other especially dangerous work. 


=> 


Typical Prisons at Gmund and Nuremberg 


Incidentally, I should mention visiting what 
was once a German women’s prison near the littl 
town of Gmund. It is a very old, monastic type 
institution, originally built in about 1500. All the 
women prisoners had been removed and it was being 
used at the time by the Army as a stockade for 
military prisoners awaiting transportation to the 
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United States and a sojourn in some Federal in- 
stitution. We finally managed to locate the former 
superintendent, who proved to be quite attractive 
and who had an air of efficiency about her. 


dur 
to Before I left Germany I had the opportunity to 
ete visit the prison at Nuremberg, where the major war 


criminals—Goering, Hess, Von Ribbentrop, and the 
others—are being held. They were all dressed in 
coarse prison uniforms, slept on straw mattresses in 
bare rooms about eight by ten feet, and were allowed 
about a half-hour’s exercise each day. The jail is a 
pretty antiquated one, but the prisoners are under 
the surveillance of American soldiers at all times. 
There is little use here in going into the details 
of what I learned about the concentration camps. 
Everyone has read about them and I have no doubt 
that the realities far exceeded anything that has 
been reported. I did visit one and saw remnants of a 
group of Polish Jews. They were then under the care 
of an American Army officer but, while they had 
previously been afflicted with typhus, they had 
heen treated and looked quite happy and well fed. 
Incidentally, I may say that I have seldom seen 
greater interest and devotion than was shown by this 
American officer. It was quite obvious that he was 
respected and loved by all those who had fallen to 
his care. The attention of this officer to his duties, 
his intelligent regard for these Jewish refugees from 
Poland, and his human approach to his job were, to 


‘ putit mildly, admirable. The spirit he displayed was 
em. Manifested by many other officers and men I met in 
the the prisons and elsewhere. Whether on the battle- 
sal field or in the difficult tasks of military government 
iff. and rehabilitating fallen, discouraged, and defeated 
al human beings, we can be sure America has the best 
oficers and soldiers in the world. 

ne Work of American Penal Experts 

tial =I learned a great deal during my stay in Ger- 
ops. | many, and I hope I was able to make some contri- 


bution. During the last month or six weeks I worked 
in Berlin with Warden Merle Alexander and Dr. 
Rinck of the Bureau of Prisons and some Army of- 
ficers connected with the Legal Division, in drafting 
aset of basic principles of prison administration to be 
submitted to the Group Control Council for adop- 
tin and application throughout the country. This 
Statement of principles was under discussion by 
members of the Legal Directorate at the time I 
kt, We also drafted a set of regulations for the 
alministration of the German prison system. When 


we got through with this, it was more of a short 
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course in penology or an abridgment of “Prison 
Work as a Career” written in military language. 
Warden Alexander was chosen by Mr. Fahy, head 
of the Legal Division, to assume my responsibilities 
when I left. He is now down in Frankfurt and writes 


me that he is extremely busy, since most of the | 


officers attached to the prison section have been 
detached and are returning to the United States, 
leaving the prison branch completely in his charge. 
Dr. Rinck had to return because of the illness of his 
son. Warden Alexander is faced with a tremen- 
dously difficult job, but I am sure he will nentorm 1 it 
with great credit to the prison service. 


What to do infthe Future 


It is impossible to put into words the eels 
sense of contrast one has upon leaving the chaos, 
the famine, pestilence, and death still rampant in 
Europe and returning to an America still intact, 
where the individual still has the privilege of free- 
dom, where hunger is almost nonexistent, and where 
disease is kept at least under reasonable control. 
We know that what is happening in Europe is the 
inevitable working-out of the law of cause and ef- 
fect but, from a human standpoint, we must look 
upon it as something much more than that. We 
cannot sit complacently by while half the world 
lies in ruins. For the sake of posterity, to whom we 
dare not pass on this heritage of destruction, we 
must face our responsibilities, seek earnestly to 
understand them and faithfully to discharge them. 
We must not only de-Nazify and purge every 
German who followed Hitler and his gang, but we 
must find ways of striking down the ideas they 
fostered—that war is noble and beautiful, that the 
exercise of power is the true exercise of religion, that 
there can be a race of arrogant, ruthless supermen. 
We must, if our civilization is to preserve, substi- 
tute for these the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
men and the fatherhood of God. It will take an 
enormous amount of patience and firmness to re- 
orient the German people and bring about decency 
in their government and dignity in their individual 
lives. It is going to take tolerance and good will to 
understand and meet the problems arising in the 
other countries that have suffered such terrible 
devastation. But we are all in this world and must 
live together. No mutual existence can of course be 
tolerable without mutual effort, understanding, 
and, above all, respect. This is the job we face. 
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Statistical Study of 24,000 
Military Prisoners’ 


AustTIn H. MacCormick 
Consultant to the Under Secretary of War 


Victor H. EvJEn, Capt., AGD 
Assistant to the Chief, Correction Branch, 
War Department 


HE United States Army is now operating a 

complex and far-flung penal and correctional 
system which extends to theaters of operation 
throughout the world. As of April 1, 1946, general 
prisoners! in the United States were confined at 3 
rehabilitation centers, 3 maximum and 10 medium 
custody disciplinary barracks, and at Federal penal 
and correctional institutions. In overseas theaters 
the Army was operating disciplinary training 
centers at Pisa, Italy; Marseille, France; Schofield 
Barracks, Oahu, T. H.; and near Manila, P.I. A 
center had been established at Wurzburg, Germany, 
and was scheduled to replace inactivated centers 
in France and Belgium. During the greater part of 
the war period the Army operated six rehabilitation 
centers in the United States; they were established 
primarily to receive and train prisoners considered 
suitable for restoration, and to screen out those 
considered nonrestorable. On November 6, 1945, 
after termination of the war with Japan, the War 
Department announced that inactivation of all re- 
habilitation centers as an economy measure would 
take place as soon as possible. The less-than-1,000 
prisoners in confinement at rehabilitation centers 
in April 1946 were retained to complete their 
military training prior to restoration to duty. Two 
of the centers were scheduled to be converted to 
disciplinary barracks after the restorable prisoners 
at each of them completed their training and had 
been restored to duty, bringing the total discipli- 
nary barracks to 15. The remaining rehabilitation 
center was to be inactivated in April 1946. The 
disciplinary barracks at Camp Cooke, California, 
now under construction and patterned on the 
Federal Penitentiary at Terre Haute, will be com- 
pleted late in 1946.? 


* Based on a “Statistical Study of 24,327 General Prisoners in 
Confinement at Rehabilitation Centers, Disciplinary Barracks, and 
Federal Penal and Correctional Institutions During the First Eight 
Months of 1945,” War Department, Washington, D. C., February 1946. 

i. A general prisoner is a person sentenced to confinement and to 
dismissal or discharge, whether or not the latter has been suspended. 
Garrison prisoners include those who are convicted of minor offenses 
and sentenced to confinement, but not to dismissal or discharge. 

2. For a brief account of the Army’s correctional program during 
the war period see “The Army’s Rehabilitation Program for Military 
Prisoners,” National Probation Association Yearbook, 1945, by 
Mr. MacCormick and Captain Evjen. 


With the change in policy with respect to re. 
habilitation centers, prisoners considered suitable 
for restoration to military duty, as well as those 
convicted of purely military offenses or the les 
serious civil offenses, are sentenced to a disciplinary 
barracks. Prisoners convicted of certain civil crimes, 
desertion in time of war, repeated desertion in time 
of peace, and mutiny may, in the discretion of the 
court-martial convening authority, be sent toa 
Federal penal and correctional institution. Disci- 
plinary training centers overseas are under the 
jurisdiction of their respective theater commanders 
and their programs are similar to those of a medium 
custody disciplinary barracks having both restorable 
and nonrestorable cases. Overseas prisoners con- 
sidered not suitable for restoration are transferred 
as soon as transportation is available to disciplinary 
barracks or Federal institutions in the United 
States. Prisoners at disciplinary barracks who are 
likely prospects for restoration are placed in train- 
ing units known as disciplinary companies where 
they are given an opportunity to demonstrate 
their worth‘ness for restoration. Prisoners at Federal 
instituticns who are deemed restorable ‘are trans- 
ferred to disciplinary barracks and assigned to dis- 
ciplinary companies. 


General Prisoners in Confinement 


Since the mobilization of the Army during the 
fall of 1940, approximately 55,000 soldiers wer 
sentenced to dishonorable discharges and to con 
finement at military correctional installations in the 
United States. An estimated 20,000 in addition were 
sentenced to overseas installations. On April |, 
1946, a total of 27,964 general prisoners were serving 
general court-martial sentences: 20,051 of them at 
the 16 military correctional installations in the 
United States; 3,563 in Federal penal and cor 
rectional institutions; 650 in guardhouses; and al 
estimated 3,700 in disciplinary training centers and 
guardhouses overseas. 

Although the over-all general prisoner popula 
tion as of April 1, 1946, was 6,802 less than the 
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World War II peak population of 34,766 reached in 
October 1945, the total number of general prisoners 
confined in the United States as of April 1946 was 
998 greater than the corresponding figure for 
October 1945. This is explained in part by the trans- 
fer of 4,800 general prisoners from Europe to the 
United States during December, January, and the 
first part of February 1946. Although the general 
prisoner population in the United States should 
show a steady downward trend during 1946, it is 
still a long way from the level of April 1, 1942, 
when the Army had only 1,784 general prisoners. 

During the period when the Army was at its 
peak strength the proportion of general prisoners 
in confinement was approximately 0.5 per cent. 
This is slightly less than the proportion of the 
civilian population usually in confinement in State 
and Federal institutions for felony convictions. 
When we consider the growing accumulation over a 
5-year period of general prisoners in confinement be- 
cause of the comparatively longer sentences as- 
sessed by general courts-martial, the fact that a 
relatively large proportion of the Army falls within 
those age groups which contribute the largest pro- 
portion of felony convictions in civil jurisdictions, 
and also that 64 per cent of all general prisoners in 
the Army are convicted of purely military offenses 
which have no counterpart in the criminal codes of 
civil jurisdictions, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the Army’s commitment rate for crimes of 
civil nature is less than that of the civilian popu- 
lation, and that the amount of crime in general is 
not quite as extensive in the Army as in society at 
large. 


Statistical Findings 

The War Department did not collect statistical 
data on individual prisoners until December 31, 
1944, Beginning with that date, statistical infor- 
mation was required to be submitted on an admis- 
sion card by rehabilitation centers, disciplinary bar- 
racks, and Federal institutions on each general 
prisoner in confinement on December 31, 1944, and 
on each general prisoner received thereafter. 
Statistical tabulations were made from data con- 
cerning 24,827 general prisoners on whom cards had 


8. Of all males in the 1940 general population between the ages of 


18 and 44, approximately 0.6 per cent were in confinement as a result 
of felony convictions. 


4. Based on Bureau of the Census Report for 1943. 


on Bureau of the Census figures for male felony commitments during 
_— 70.1 per cent white; 29.1 per cent Negro; and 0.9 per cent 


ces, 
on Bureau of the Census figures for male felony commit- 


6. Based 


Nut during 1940 between the ages of 18 and 44, the ratio of white to 
eo commitments was nearly 4 to 1, and the ratio of other races 
White was about 3 to 1. 
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been received during the first 8 months of 1945. 
The more significant findings of that study are 
briefly summarized in the following pages. 

Age.—The median age of general prisoners was 
24.4 years as compared with 25.7 years for enlisted 
men in the Army as a whole and 27.2 years¢ for male 
felons committed to civil institutions. Although the 
relative proportion of general prisoners under 20 
years is virtually the same as that for the Army asa 
whole, general prisoners had a considerably higher 
proportion of men between 20 and 24, the age group 
which according to the Bureau of the Census has the 
highest frequency of civil felony commitments. The 
relative proportion of general prisoners in each of 
the age groups was found to be about the same for 
rehabilitation centers, disciplinary barracks, and 
Federal institutions. 

Race.—The relative proportion of general prison- 
ers representing minority groups was considerably 
higher among general prisoners than in the Army as 
a whole. The distribution by race for soldiers in the 
Army as a whole was approximately 89 per cent 
white as compared with 9 per cent Negro (a ratio of 10 
to 1),and 1.5 per cent for those of other races. This 
distribution closely corresponds to that of popu- 
lation figures for the United States. Among the 
24,327 general prisoners studied, white prisoners 
constituted 80.6 per cent of all commitments as com- 
pared with 17.3 per cent Negro (ratio of nearly 5 to 
1), and 2.1 per cent of other races.5 In the cases 
covered by the study the commitment rates were 
307 per 100,000 whites; 633 per 100,000 Negroes; 
457 per 100,000 of other races; and 341 per 100,000 
of all races.6 With respect to military offenses it 
should be pointed out that proportionately more 
Negroes than whites come from environmental 
situations which greatly vary from experiences and 
relationships in the military environment and that 
the Negro soldier will therefore find greater dif- 
ficulty in making adjustments to the new conditions 
of the Army experience. 

Education.—The educational level of general 
prisoners was found to be considerably lower than 
that of enlisted men in the Army as a whole. A total 
of 59.4 per cent of the general prisoners studied, or 
more than twice the proportion of all enlisted men 
in the Army, had no more than 8th grade education. 
The educational attainments of prisoners at reha- 
bilitation centers, disciplinary barracks, and Federal 
institutions differed little. 

General Classification Test Score.—At the 
time of entry to military service each soldier is 
given a classification test. Although the scores and 
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their corresponding adjective ratings are similar to neuropsychiatric disorder, it should be kept in minj ap] 
those of mental tests, the AGCT score is not atest of that a relatively large number of those on whom™ des 
mental ability. It is a classification test, as itsname reports were received with “no diagnosis made’ cen 
‘implies. The percentage distribution of the AGCT ordinarily would have fallen into the category “nf wa: 
scores of general prisoners was as shown in the neuropsychiatric disorder.’’7 
following table: Offenses.—A relatively large proportion of the lm off 
AGCT Sconz general prisoners were convicted of multiple an 
130-162 (Superior) ...... 2.2 fenses; i.e., convictions for two or more offenses by §§ fen 
the same court-martial. In order to determin we 
60-89 (Below Average) | | |. 488 uniformly the “principal” offense in the case of AV 
42-59 (Inferior) ...... 8.7 multiple offenses it was necessary to establish afm off 
The proportion of prisoners classified as “aver- qualitative list of offenses based on such factors as lat 
-age’”’ was approximately the same as that for en- the nature and circumstances which characterized gr 
listed"men in the Army as a whole. On the other in general each type of offense, together with the pn 
hand, the proportion of general prisoners classified social and psychological implications underlying § in 
“above average” or better was less than one-half of each of them, and also the gravity of each type of & off 
that for enlisted men in the Army. The proportion offense from the point of view of the Army as well pr 
of enlisted men in the Army wit h ratings of “‘supe- as civil correctional authorities. The proportion of | of 
rior” was nearly three times as great as that for all general prisoners whose principal offense was ff (0 
‘general prisoners. The relatively high proportion purely military in character was 72.6 per cent, or jy 
of all general prisoners in the lower AGCT score nearly three times that of convictions for offenses U2 
‘brackets as compared with enlisted men in the purely civil in nature. As already indicated, 64 per th 
Army may be explained in part by the inability of cent of all the prisoners covered by this study were 
‘many of the former to read and write due to lack ¢eonvicted solely of military offenses. The offenses 
of formal education. of absence without leave and desertion constituted § 
Marital Status——The marital status of the 56.4 per cent of all principal offenses. The principal § * 
‘prisoners covered by this study was as follows: offense was military in nature in the cases of 77.7 
single, 52.4 per cent; married, 39.8 per cent; wid- per cent of those at rehabilitation centers and 754 
owed, 0.4 per cent; divorced, 5.1 per cent; and per cent of those at disciplinary barracks as com-§ | 
-separated, 2.3 per cent. Figures on marital status pared with 14.4 per cent at Federal institutions. 
of enlisted men in the Army as a whole were not The following offenses had the highest propor- 
available for comparison with those of general tion of prisoners:s AWOL, 33.4 per cent; desertion, I th 
prisoners; hence, the percentage distributions above 98. per cent; larceny, 8.7 per cent; discreditable ff m 
are of little significance until such figures have been eonduct toward superior officer, 8.1 per cent; vio- Ml fo 
compiled. lations of arrest or confinement, 5.0 per cent; as th 
_ Pyschiatric Diagnoses.—The psychiatric diag- sault, 3.9 per cent; and forgery, 2.9 per cent. These I yj 
‘noses with the highest proportion of general prison- figures suggest that a very large proportion of those of 
ers were the following: “psychopathic person- convicted as general prisoners are not criminally  y 
ality,” 24.4 per cent; “no neuropsychiatric dis- inclined. Many of them before coming into the Army ff re 
order,” 14.0 per cent; “alcoholism,” 6.6 per cent; were apparently getting along reasonably well in Ml a 
‘“‘mental deficiency,” 3.6 per cent; “borderline men- their respective communities, homes, and jobs; but I of 
ital deficiency,” 3.2 per cent. In 26.4 per cent of all when they had to make the transition from civilian I he 
cases, no diagnosis was made. This was largely the }ife, where their movements and decisions wer [M a 


‘result of an effort on the part of the War Depart- 
ment during the latter part of 1944 to discourage 
the use of certain diagnostic terms (constitutional 
psychopathic state, for example) where descriptive 
summaries of neuropsychiatric evaluations would organizations, they found it difficult to adjust to 
-serve a more useful purpose. Although only MAD aa wesis pressures and make the necessary adap- 
per cent of all prisoners were shown as having no tations, Failing to make an adjustment, they ~— 
escape from situations and experiences which they 


which they were unable or unwilling to cope. This 


relatively free and unobstructed, to the highly regi- 
mented and controlled military environment and 
had to subordinate their personal interests, desires, 
and needs to the requirements of their military 
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appears to account for the fact that AWOL and 
desertion are the principal offenses of nearly 78 per 
cent of all general prisoners whose principal offense 
was purely military in character. 

Offense and Age.—The range in median age for 
oflense groups was narrow, with a high of 24.9 years 
and a low of 23.3 years. The median ages for of- 
fense groups with the largest number of convictions 
were aS follows: assault, 24.9; desertion, 24.8; 
AWOL, 24.7; discreditable conduct toward superior 
officer, 24.4; forgery, 24.8; larceny, 23.4; and vio- 
lations of arrest or confinement, 23.3 years. The age 
group 25 to 39 had the highest proportion of 
prisoners whose principal offense was military 
in character. For convictions in which the principal 
offense was AWOL, desertion, or assault, the largest 
proportion of offenders came within the age groups 
of 25 and over. The highest proportion of offenders 
convicted of violations of arrest and confinement, 
robbery, or larceny were found in the age groups 
under 25 years. Apart from these six offense groups 
the differences in age distributions according to 
offense were negligible. 

Offense and Race.—The rate per 100,000 for 


civil and military offenses, according to race, was 
as follows: 


ALL 
OFFENSES CIVIL MILITARY 


RACE 
341 93 248 
Per 100,000 White . . . . 307 78 229 
Per 100,000 Negro 229 404 
Per 100,000 Other Races. 457 130 327 


The figures elicited by this study suggest that 
the proportion of Negro soldiers convicted for 
military offenses was nearly twice as great as that 
for white soldiers, and that proportionately almost 
three times as many Negroes as whites were con- 
victed for offenses civil in character. Comparisons 
of these rates with civil criminal statistics are not 
wholly valid since the latter do not necessarily 
teflect the true proportion of crimes committed by 
any one race. Moreover, an unqualified comparison 
of crime rates by race is not entirely justifiable 
heeause of differences in economic, educational, 
and cultural backgrounds. 

Offense and Education.—A considerably larger 
Proportion of prisoners convicted of the offenses of 

9. A study of the AGCT score by geographical area, race, and psy- 


¢ diagnosis may reflect more light on this problem. Such studies 

Were being made when this article went to press. 
10. The problem of relatively long sentences is being met by the 
&r Department through its clemency boards. It is the position of 
f ar Department that, although there is justification in wartime 
og the imposition of heavy sentences, sentences can be scaled down 
a the Postwar period and sentences for offenses civil in nature should 
wproximate those ordinarily assessed by civil courts. Of 7,238 prisoners 
the cases were heard by the War Department clemency boards during 
vi 4-month period after the close of the war, a total of 5,801 prisoners, 
po the median sentence of 5.8 years, were granted clemency. Their 
a ces after reduction by clemency action averaged 3.9 years. The 
te of all general prisoners in confinement in the United States will 
given clemency hearings before July 1946. 
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forgery, frauds against the Government, and larceny 
were from higher educational brackets than those 
who were convicted of assault, desertion, and vio- 
lations of arrest or confinement. A total of 71.4 per 
cent of the prisoners convicted of assault had edu- 
cational levels of less than the 9th grade as com- 
pared with 64.1 per cent for desertion and 63.9 per 
cent for violations of arrest and confinement. Only 
28.3 per cent of those convicted of forgery had edu- 
cational levels of less than the 9th grade. 

Offense and AGCT Score.-—The Army General 
Classification Test scores, by offense, corresponded 
rather closely to the findings of educational level 
by offense. Although the proportion of prisoners 
with “‘average”’ scores was approximately the same 
for both civil and military offenses, a larger pro- 
portion of prisoners convicted of civil offenses came 
from the higher AGCT score brackets than prison- 
ers convicted of offenses purely military in char- 
acter. This may be explained in part by the relatively 
large proportion of prisoners from the less privi- 
leged groups in the population who are convicted of 
AWOL and desertion because of their attempt to 
escape from situations in the Army with which, as 
was stated above, they are unable to cope and from 
which they desire to escape.® Only 15.5 per cent of 
those whose principal offense was military in char- 
acter and 23.3 per cent of those convicted of of- 
fenses of civil nature had AGCT scores of 110 and 
above as compared with 37.0 per cent in the entire 
Army with that score. 

Offense and Marital Status.—Other than the of- 
fenses of AWOL, desertion, discreditable conduct, 
and forgery, there was no great variation in the per- 
centage distribution for single, married, divorced, 
separated, and widowed prisoners. With the ex- 
ception of widowers who represented a small pro- 
portion of all prisoners, single men had the largest 
proportion of convictions (29.8 per cent) for of- 
fenses of civil nature, and married men the highest 
proportion of convictions (75.7 per cent) for of- 
fenses military in character. 

Offense and Length of Sentence—The median 
sentence for all convictions, as approved by the con- 
vening authority, was 5.4 years. For military of- 
fenses with the greatest frequency of convictions the 
median sentences were 5.1 years for AWOL; 5.9 
years for desertion; 5.6 years for discreditable con- 
duct toward a superior officer; and 5.4 years for 
violation of arrest or confinement.1° 

In order of frequency of conviction, the median 
sentences for offenses purely civil in nature were 
larceny, 5.1 years; assault, 5.2 years; forgery, 5.2 
years; frauds against the Government, 4.8 years; 
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robbery, 7.4 years; burglary and housebreaking, 5.7 
years; and assault with intent to rape, 10.4 years. 
More than half of all prisoners convicted of murder 
and rape were sentenced to life imprisonment. At- 
tention is called to the fact that sentences for civil 
crimes in many instances were assessed on convic- 
tions for multiple offenses. A combination of mili- 
tary and civil offenses occurred in 16 per cent of all 
court-martial convictions. 


Length of Sentence and Place of Confinement.— 
The median sentence for prisoners at rehabilitation 
centers was 5.2 years and at disciplinary barracks 
5.6 years, as compared with the median sentence of 
10.1 years for prisoners confined at Federal penal 
and correctional institutions."! The larger propor- 
tion of prisoners at Federal institutions with con- 
victions for the more serious offenses of civil nature 
largely accounts for the longer median sentence. As 
previously pointed out, only 14.4 per cent of the 
convictions at Federal institutions were for military 
offenses as compared with 77.7 per cent at rehabili- 
tation centers and 75.4 per cent at disciplinary bar- 
racks. Of the 24,327 general prisoners studied, a 
total of 150 prisoners at Federal institutions and 120 
at disciplinary barracks had life sentences. Prison- 
ers sentenced to death are not classified under Army 
Regulations as general prisoners; hence, death 
sentences were not included in this study. 

Previous Court-Martial Convictions.—The pro- 
portion of general prisoners at rehabilitation centers 
and disciplinary barracks with previous court- 
martial convictions of all types (summary, special, 
and general)!2 was approximately 71 per cent as 
compared with 47 per cent at Federal institutions. 
‘This may be accounted for by the fact that a rela- 
tively large proportion of prisoners whose principal 
offense was AWOL or desertion, most of whom were 
sent to rehabilitation centers or to disciplinary bar- 
racks, had previous convictions for AWOL by sum- 
mary or special courts-martial before being con- 

victed by a general court-martial. 

The proportion of prisoners at rehabilitation 
centers who had previous general court-martial 
convictions was 5.2 per cent as compared with 11.7 


11. The average (mean) sentence was 4.7 years at rehabilitation 
centers, 7.0 years at disciplinary barracks, and 12.6 years at Federal 
institutions. 

12. Summary courts deal with lesser offenses and cannot sentence 
a prisoner to confinement for more than 1 month. The s court 
may not adjudge confinement in excess of 6 months. 

13. on Bureau of the Census statistics for 1943. 

14. In studying figures for previous civil arrests and commitments 
it should be r bered t the types of institutions shown are those 


designated as the place of confinement by the authority appointing the 
court-martial. Lack of complete information at the time of trial con- 
cerning the prisoner’s civil arrest record, it is believed, explains in part 
the relatively large proportion of prisoners with records of felony 
convictions who were originally sent to rehabilitation centers and 
whose convictions may not have been discovered until after further 


screening investigations had been made at these centers. 
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per cent at disciplinary barracks and 10.6 per cent 
at Federal institutions. Persons with previous con. 
victions by general courts-martial in all likelihood 
were considered poor risks for honorable restoration 
to duty and consequently were committed to a dis. 
ciplinary barracks or a Federal institution to serve 
their sentence. 

Known Civil Arrests.—A total of 58.6 per cent of 
the prisoners were known to have had at least one 
civil arrest for either a felony or a misdemeanor. 
One-third of the prisoners were known to have had 
three or more civil arrests. If information concern- 
ing all civil arrests were available, the number of ar. 
rests undoubtedly would be higher. The relative 
proportion of arrests of prisoners at rehabilitation 
centers, disciplinary barracks, and Federal insti- 
tutions in general was approximately the same. 

Known Civil Commitments.—Thirty per cent of 
all prisoners had at least one civilian commitment 
(including penal and correctional institutions, jails, 
workhouses, institutions for juvenile delinquents, 
etc.), and 13.3 per cent two or more. By comparison, 
of all male felons committed to civil institutions 
during 1943, 45.1 per cent had at least one pre 
vious commitment and 14.7 per cent two or 
more.!3 A total of 35.2 per cent of all military prison- 
ers at Federal institutions had at least one civilian 
commitment of all types as compared with 32.9 per 
cent at disciplinary barracks and 27.7 per cent at 
rehabilitation centers. 

A total of 10.8 per cent of all general prisoners 
had at least one known civil commitment to a 
penitentiary or reformatory for adults in comparison 
with 35.4 per cent of all male felony commitments to 
civil institutions as revealed by the Census statistics 
referred to above. A total of 2.4 per cent of all 
general prisoners had two or more previous felony 
commitments as compared with 14.7 per cent among 
civilian prisoners. 

A total of 14.5 per cent of military prisoners at 
Federal penal and correctional institutions had at 
least one known felony commitment as compared 
with 12.1 per cent at disciplinary barracks and 9.5 
per cent at rehabilitation centers.14 If the full facts 
of all commitments were known, the proportion of 
previous civil commitments of military prisoners in 
all likelihood would be higher than that shown. 

Known Felony Convictions in Civil Life.—Of the 
24,327 prisoners studied, 2,344, or 9.6 per cent, were 
known to have had a total of 2,738 felony com- 
mitments in civil life. In general, the relative pro- 
portion of commitments resulting from civil of 
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fenses was quite similar at rehabilitation centers, 
disciplinary barracks, and Federal institutions. 


Postrelease Adjustment 


Of the approximately 55,000 general prisoners 
received at rehabilitation centers and disciplinary 
barracks in the United States since 1940, a total of 
19,930, or about 36 per cent, had been restored to 
military service as of March 1, 1946,"5 

Follow-up studies of the postrelease adjustment 
of 3,536 general prisoners® 6 months following res- 
toration to duty from rehabilitation centers and 
disciplinary barracks disclosed that 81.3 per cent 
were still in active service and in good standing; 
1.9 per cent were AWOL; 6.4 per cent had become 
general prisoners again either by court-martial 
conviction or vacation of the suspended sentence to 
confinement; 1.2 per cent were awaiting trial by 
general courts-martial; 2.7 per cent had been sepa- 
rated from service with honorable or blue discharges 
(disability, dependency, minority, inaptness, eligi- 
bility for separation, etc.); and 0.2 per cent died in 
combat. Sixty-five per cent of those who became 
general prisoners again were guilty of AWOL. 

Reports from commanding officers of the new 
units to which the prisoners were restored revealed 
that 79.6 per cent of those in active service at the 
close of the 6-month period following restoration 
(including AWOL’s and those awaiting general 
courts-martial) were rated “average’”’ and “above 
average” in performance of duties, and that 77.8 per 
cent had received ratings of “‘average”’ and “above 
average” in personal conduct. 

A total of 11.9 per cent had been promoted to 


15. In addition, about 10,000 general prisoners had been restored to 
duty from overseas disciplinary training centers. 

16. Represents approximately 40 per cent of all general prisoners 
tetored to duty during the period July 1, 1944 to August 1, 1945. 
Follow-up reports were not required on prisoners shipped or awaiting 
shipment overseas. 
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O expert in any other profession attempts to speak with authority 
unless and until he has at his command the record of past experiments 
in his field. Too long have we worked in the darkness of absolute ignorance 
or depended upon empirical methods, The use of modern statistical analysis 
will shed light in many dark places in the field of probation, parole, and 
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private, first class, during the 6-month period fol- 
lowing restoration and 5.5 per cent had achieved 
noncommissioned officer ratings. 


Conclusion 


The report on which this article is based is the 
first of a series of statistical studies contemplated 
by the Correction Branch of the War Department. 
It is hoped that before the close of the year a more 
extensive study of similar nature will have been 
completed on approximately 40,000 general prison- 
ers received at rehabilitation centers, disciplinary 
barracks, and Federal institutions. 

In summarizing the highlights of the present 
study of 24,327 general prisoners, the authors are 
aware of the many limitations involved in any 
analysis of statistical information of the type here 
presented. The primary purpose of this presentation 
has been to clarify any misconceptions about the 
kinds of persons who have become general prisoners, 
the types of offenses they committed, the length of 
sentences assessed, and what finally happened to 
them. The authors have avoided quick-and-easy de- 
ductions and generalizations, and have preferred to 
submit the facts to their readers. As far as is known, 
statistical data have never before been compiled on 
so large a number of military prisoners. It is hoped 
that sometime in the near future it may be pos- 
sible for the War Department to engage in an in- 
tensive study and analysis of the wealth of socio- 
logical and psychiatric information contained in the 
case records of general prisoners on file at the various 
correctional installations and in the War Depart- 
ment. Here is a hitherto unexplored and most fertile. 
field of study for those who are in quest of greater- 
knowledge and deeper understanding than we now 
possess of the social, psychological, and neuro- 
psychiatric factors underlying crime. 
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Practical Mental Hygiene for the Prisoner 


By ROBERT M. 
Psychologist, Haarlem 


HE intention of this paper is to place before 

you a few general principles of an adequate 
program of penal hygiene. It is my belief that 
during the past few years attention has generally 
been diverted from the practical day-to-day han- 
dling of prisoners into individual channels which, 
while yielding positive results for a limited num- 
ber of cases and under certain specialized condi- 
tions, nevertheless fail to reach the bulk of those 
who inhabit our institutions of detention. This is 
not to detract from the value of those instruments 
of individual application of which I have been 
a vociferous champion. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is a recognition that we are not equipped 
with adequate personnel, time, money, and ener- 
gy to do a thorough individual treatment job on 
every prisoner. So it is that we are forced to 
borrow from the field of general mental hygiene 
and make the proper application to the field of 
applied criminology. 


Hygiene of Admission 


We begin with the proposition, well docu- 
mented over the years, that the best penal 
environment is initially unwholesome, no matter 
what care and expense have been lavished upon 
the physical plant. That is to say, any removal 
from the normal or usual channels of society is 
at once catastrophic to the experiencing person- 
ality. Psychologically, it constitutes denial, re- 
jection, and disapproval. This is particularly true 
when the atmosphere to which the excommuni- 
cant is removed is a frustrative, deprivative, and 
thwarting one. As in all such instances, the be- 


havior reaction is hostile, aggressive, resentful, or 


depressed. So it is that, unless we have to deal 
with that strange and almost incomprehensible 
type of criminotic whose symptom is directed by 
an urge to seek punishment, the men and women 
who come through the prison gates are, by and 
large, in situational or reactive states, the chief 
characteristics of which have been mentioned. 
Their reception then—the manner in which they 
are introduced into the essentially false and un- 
real world of the prison—constitutes a step of 
extreme importance both for their adaptation to 


1. New York: The Odyssey Press, Inc., 1946, p. 354 f. 
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the penal situation and for their eventual re. 
covery from the personality illness of which 
crime is only the symptom. Since much depends 
upon the prisoner’s initial contact with the pris. 
on, it is necessary that special care be given to 
the conditions surrounding admission procedures, 
from the removal of the inmate from the court 
through his first few days of servitude. 


Orientation vs. Records 


The usual approach to this stage of initial 
contact is illustrated by the following excerpt 
from a first-hand account that appears in my 
recent book, Stone Walls and Men: 

“It was in 1939 that I was sentenced to one 
year at K. school. I was fifteen. Almost immedi- 
ately after the sentence I was handcuffed and 
transported by automobile to the institution. En 
route to the school I was informed by the officer 
who was taking me that if I co-operated and 
behaved myself there I would have no trouble. 

“This institution is on the top of a sort of 
small hill and when one views it as a visitor I 
imagine it appears like a respectable school. 
Immediately on my arrival there I was taken in- 
side the main building, given a number, and asked 
innumerable questions. I was then ushered 2- 
cross an avenue. As soon as I got inside the build- 
ing I was ordered to strip and enter a shower. 
. . » The shower room was small, awkward, and 
appeared to be as old as the hill itself. I could 
not get any hot water for my shower and in my 
attempt to do so by turning the faucet, received 
my first reprimand and order there from another 
inmate who, as I later discovered, possessed the 
title of monitor. ‘Get in under that shower and 
hurry it up,’ he shouted. I inquired of him as 
to where the hot water faucet was and he re 
plied, ‘Where in the hell do you think you’re at? 
There ain’t no hot water. Just get in there, you 
hear me!’ During my shower, which was ice 
cold, he gave me a lecture which ended up il 
a sneering phrase, ‘You’ll learn.’ 

“From here I was ushered over to a cottage 
which was quarantine. Not five minutes had 
elapsed since I had come in the door than I found 
an inmate cutting off all my hair. For a month 
following I felt ashamed of my bald head. . . .”’ 
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1946 
Too-Great Efficiency May Handicap Program 


Experiences such as the one reported must be 
avoided at all costs if the initial hostility with 
which all prisoners begin their terms of incar- 
ceration is not to be exaggerated to the point 
where treatment and rehabilitation will be com- 
pletely out of the question. In our subservience 
to the principles of efficiency, in our blind servi- 
tude to the American penchant for getting many 
things done as rapidly as possible, we are apt 
to lose sight of the fact that we are dealing 
with human material, with feelings and attitudes 
as well as with flesh and blood. So there must be 
less haste to shave the head, picture the face, 
take the fingerprints, and finish the complicated 
admission procedures. Orientation to the new 
style of life and desensitization to the punitive 
atmosphere must become the twin keynotes of 
the prisoner’s introduction to prison. It is best 
that these be accomplished by way of group lec- 
tures, delivered by the psychiatrist or psycholo- 
gist, or trained social service personnel. These 
should be simply phrased, graphic, and uncompli- 
cated. New inmates should be told what will be 
required of them in the days that lie ahead, where 
to take their problems and perplexities, the rules 
by which they are expected to live, the attitudes 
they must cultivate, and some general facts 
about the new environment in which they will 
have to move. They should also be acquainted 
with regulations regarding parole eligibility, 
tlemency, and other facts relating to their pres- 
ent and expected legal status. Every attempt 
should be made to minimize hostility and dispel 
aggression. The more time and energy expended 
in implementing and carrying out such a pro- 
gram, the greater will be its yield in inmate 
adjustment. 


Institutional “Climate” is Factor 


The atmosphere or, better still, the “climate” 
inwhich rehabilitation is to take place is, we have 
tome to recognize, the most important factor in 
the rehabilitative process. There are institutions 
Which are physically superlative and staffed by 
qualified experts; yet they are lacking in an in- 
definable quality, a “something,” which militates 
against their success. On the other hand, there 
are institutions where the physical plant is 
downright poor and where the personnel is un- 
trained; yet they have about them a sort of aura 
Which aids immeasurably in their efforts with in- 
mates. This quality seems to be compounded of 
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the morale of the staff, their interest in the work, 
and their sympathetic approach to the people 
entrusted to them. To achieve it should be the 
aim of every prison in the land. Perhaps more 
intensive work with their own personnel, rather 
than direct efforts with the inmates is required 
of the administrations to produce such a psycho- 
logically healthful climate. Therefore, an inte- 
gral part of a practical mental hygiene program 
for prisoners is one which reaches them indirectly 
through the medium of custodial officers and work 
supervisors. 


Need for Well-Trained Personnel 


Too often people come to work in prisons not 
because they want to, but because they have to. 
Quoting again from Stone Walls and Men: 

“,... Most citizens know about them 
(prisons) only through their newspapers, which 
regard them with eyes blinded by circulation 
figures. Citizens don’t want to know about pris- 
ons; in their view, they are necessary buildings 
which the State provides in return for taxes and 
operates for their protection or holds ready to 
receive them should they do something they are 
not supposed to do. Their curious attitude extends 
similarly to people who work in prisons, and con- 
sequently the social status of the prison worker is 
not very high. As a matter of fact, the very idea 
of working in a prison is somewhat repugnant to 
most, and only under dire stress does it ever oc- 
cur to citizens to seek prison jobs. When un- 
employment is rife, institutions are fully staffed; 
in good times it is hard to find any personnel. It 
will also be conceded by the average citizen that 
‘such places’ are fine for wounded veterans, for 
failures, or for unfortunates ‘waiting for some- 
thing else to turn up.’ What results, then, is either 
the use of prisons for the minor spoils of a State’s 
regnant political machine, or their employment as 
a place of refuge for persons who have been 
bowled over by adverse economic winds. 

“The selection of the prison officer, from 
guard to warden, should be one of the most seri- 
ous businesses of the State, and is certainly as 
worthy of careful deliberation and study as the 
choosing of any other public servant. The job 
that prisons have to do demands training and 
education. . . .To be a successful prison officer 
requires understanding and judgment, and an 
intimate knowledge of personality and social re- 
lationships. These qualities are, however, non- 
existent in most modern prisons, where a guard’s 
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job is patroling a corridor and turning a key, 
and where most other functionaries shuffle end- 
less papers. 

“From the inmate’s point of view, most pris- 
on guards are ‘hacks’ and ‘screws,’ persons to be 
resented and distrustfully regarded. And, in 
truth, much of this appraisal is correct. If they 
are not fearful creatures who have little ability 
to fill other jobs ard are consequently racked by 
insecurity, they are time-marchers who have their 
eyes fixed both on the clock and on the prospects 
of getting another job. 

“The fault lies at the top and with the citi- 
zenry. In all except Federal institutions, salaries 
are pitiful and working conditions are poor. The 
jobs prison guards are given to do permit them 
no freedom, no room for thought. They are regi- 
mented as surely and completely as their charges. 
The work is soul-destroying and, in large part, 
without a future. They have reason to be gruff, 
to work out their terrible frustration in brutality, 
to be perennially disgruntled. . . .In the climate 
resulting from this bitterness, treatment is out 
of the question. Workers in prison are there, as 
inmates are there, under duress. Only a very few 
are there because they conceive of the work as 
an interesting and promising career; only a few 
are there from motives of service. They cannot 
help but reflect the futility of their lives and 
their hatred of this veritable exile in their per- 
formances. Prisons must be recognized as special 
places of work, selection of employees must be 
based upon the particular qualities the jobs de- 
mand, conditions of work must be made attrac- 
tive. Above all, the citizenry must be taught that 
if it wants prisons to fulfill their function, its 
conception of them must change, and it must be 
willing to pay for what it hopes to receive. 
~ In a climate where the personnel is chosen 
in the fashion in which most prison employees 
are picked, where conditions of work are poor, 
wages miserable, social status lacking, advance- 
ment impossible, and services unappreciated, 
therapy cannot take place. The truth is, as every 
one who has tried to do something pertinent 
about intramural treatment knows, treatment 
efforts are derided first by the personnel, and 
from them the attitude is communicated rapidly 
to the inmates. This primarily affects the efforts 
of professionals—psychologists, physicians, edu- 
cators—who find themselves thwarted, and who 
eventually lose heart. Men who start out in the 


2. Ibid., pp. 416-418. 
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prison business with high hopes for rendering q 
service in a place where the need is most acute, 
soon find themselves also slipping into the prey. 
alent attitudes. They cease to care as they tire 
of butting their heads against ineptness and stv. 
pidity—and, like the inmates, they await deliver. 
ance. . . .In short, if more attention were paid 
to the morale of prison workers, prisons would be 
less likely to fail. . . .” 2 


Mental Hygiene for Custodial Officers 


It would seem that there is no choice in this 
matter. Each institution must constitute within 


wherein custodial personnel and, indeed, all 
others who come into contact with the inmate 
will receive training. It is felt that this should 
not be a responsibility of the correctional author. 
ity of the State alone, but that such educational 
steps be taken with the co-operation of the State 
universities and mental hygiene boards. Most 
important is this: The training in mental hygiene 
which the officers of an institution receive should 
be considered as part of their assignments and 
the hours they spend in the classroom should be 
included in their daily schedule without deduc- 
tions in pay. 

It needs to be understood that perhaps the 
most important figure in the rehabilitation pic- 
ture is the custodial officer. He is with the inmate 
more than anyone else. Even if psychiatric treat- 
ment is being given a prisoner, he is in contact 
with the therapist for at most an hour each day, 
while custodial and assignment supervisors are 
with him always. Their attitudes and views are 
the ones the prisoner absorbs. If they are hostile, 
he will respond with hostility; if they are ur- 
sympathetic, he will withdraw; if they are ag- 
gressive, he will respond accordingly. 

As far as mental hygiene for the prisoner is 
concerned, apart from the arrangement of a cli- 
mate and medium in which it will be effective, 
there are definite practical steps to be taken to 
reach into the ranks of the inmates themselves. 
The group forum methods as advocated by Dr. 
Frank J. Curran, senior psychiatrist, Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City, and others have shown 
their effectiveness. These should be pitched, not 
to the least common denominator in a group, but 
should be aimed at meeting the different needs of 
different groups. One suggestion in this regard 
involves classification. If the classification clinic, 
board, or committee is doing a proper job, it 18 
agreeing on a diagnosis, a program, and a prog- 
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nosis in every case. It should also, it seems, make 
direct therapeutic assignments. That is to say, 
it should divide the inmate body into a number 
of groups depending upon the type population 
by which it is inhabited, and should properly as- 
sign inmates who come before it to such groups. 
They would, therefore, be homogenous and lim- 
ited in size. Moreover, it is not necessary for a 
psychiatrist to be in charge of each group; this 
function can well be maintained by graduates of 
the mental hygiene courses within each institu- 
tion, thus allowing personnel other than those 
specialized to take a direct hand in rehabilitation, 
increasing their interest in the job, and resolving 
the entire institution into what it should be; a 
place for treatment of a personality disorder 
called crime. In addition, from such groups those 
who are in need of intensive psychiatric atten- 
tion can be weeded out, set aside, and given the 
therapy required. 


Inmate Assistance for the Psychiatrist 


Another adjunct to practical mental hygiene 
isa system for the knowledge of which I am 
indebted to Dr. John Cronin of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. In one of the Federal institutions 
at which he served, he set up what he inspira- 
tionally called a procedure of “Apostles and 
Epistles.” The so-called Apostles were usually 
older men, the more stable types, or persons who 
had responded well to psychiatric treatment. 
They were quartered with opposite types and, in 
brief, acted as alter egos for the doctor. By uti- 
lizing them, he could thus extend his therapeutic 
range to cover many otherwise inaccessible cases. 
The Epistles were, as I understand it, cases 
treated by the transmission of psychiatric advice 
through the mail to the inmates concerned. Both 
these ingenious methods constitute excellent tech- 
niques for the dissemination of good counsel and 
for psychological control within an institution. 

There is yet one other area in which mental 
hygiene can be carried through in a practical 
way. Most people are quite uninformed about 
what the psychologist and psychiatrist do in their 
therapeutic work with inmates. From somewhere 
there has come the notion that they are chroni- 
tally engaged in esoteric experiments or magical 
and mystical seances. As a matter of fact, this 
snot so and should not be so. They do not spend 
al their time analyzing, hypnotizing, or narcot- 
ing. The institutional day is rather taken up 
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with the practical handling of moment-to-mo- 
ment problems, acting as a buffer between the 
inmate and the punitive situation and personnel, 
and implementing minor adjustments. The usual 
techniques are the familiar ones of ventilation, 
reassurance, desensitization, and suggestion. 
From somewhere has come the vicious fiction that 
only specialized persons can do these things. This 
is fictional, because in reality almost everyone 
with the requisite tolerance, understanding, and 
rationality can perform them quite as adequately. 
In one institution recently visited, the response 
to the question, “Who takes care of the inmate’s 
personal problems and emotional upsets?” was 
to the effect that no psychiatrist or psychologist 
was available and when an inmate was upset 
he was segregated and “given time to quiet 
down.” While such work should, if possible, be 
under the general direction and guidance of the 
trained expert, it should not be permitted to 
lapse in his absence. 


Petty Regulations Should not Interfere 


Finally, practical mental hygiene calls for a 
minimization of the petty tyranny of minor 
rules and regulations which interferes with the 
treatment of criminals. The involved and over- 
bureaucratic procedures which come to dominate 
the institutional scene should, in each case, be re- 
evaluated and pared to a minimum. This refers to 
mailing and censorship regulations, messhall con- 
duct, and the endless variety of things native to 
places of detention. 


Hygiene of Discharge 


Just as we began with the hygiene of admis- 
sion; so we must end with the hygiene of dis- 
charge. In most instances, prisoners are today 
discharged not only with personalities usually 
unaffected by the prison experience, but more 
often with even greater hostility and inward 
dissatisfaction than the amount with which they 
were received. They are correctly fearful of the 
world beyond the gates; they know of its in- 
clination to reject them, of the suspicion with 
which they will be regarded. In some cases, be- 
cause they have been made so utterly dependent 
for the time they have spent behind bars, they 
have become even less mature than they were; 
in others, they have regressed to an earlier level 
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of maturity; in yet others, the maturation pro- 
cess has come to a halt. Therefore, they need de- 
liberate preparation to meet the world and handle 
it. There should, then, be a special training situ- 
ation in every institution of the land to ready the 
men and women for release. They should be pre- 
pared against this fateful time with all the skill 
and ingenuity possible. Whether the method by 
which this object is accomplished entails holding 
classes, initiating them into community life by 
graded steps, or anything else, more stress should 
be placed upon this period than almost any other 
throughout the institutional stay. 


An Experiment in Group Therapy 
For Adult Offenders 


By IsAac JOLLES* 
Staff Psychologist, Department of Public Instruction, State of Illinois 


SYCHOTHERAPY in an adult penal insti- 

tution is, for the most part, necessarily lim- 
ited because of the shortage of professional 
personnel in proportion to the prison population. 
Another barrier is the inmate himself; for fre- 
quently either he does not recognize his need for 
psychological help or he is too defensive regard- 
ing his difficulties to face them in a therapeutic 
situation. Also, if he does seek help from the 
prison’s professional staff, he subjects himself 
to severe ridicule from his fellow inmates. The 
need for psychotherapy prevails in spite of the 
barriers and, if many of the inmates are to be 
rehabilitated, they must be reached by an ap- 
propriate therapeutic program. 


Introduction 


In view of the obstacles confronting the pris- 
on psychologist or psychiatrist in his efforts to 
carry on a program of psychotherapy, such a 
program must make it possible to deal with a 
reasonably large number of subjects in a manner 
which is indirect enough to surmount the in- 
mate’s defensive barriers and the usual ridicule 
from other inmates. In a previous paper,’ the 
writer reported on the achievement of vocational 
guidance from a course in industrial psychology 


* The author wishes to express his gratitude to Wardens A. F. 
Dowd and Ralph Howard and Deputy Warden A. J. Funk of the 
vations State Prison for their co-operation in making this study 
possible. 

1. Jolles, Isaac, ‘‘An Experiment in Group Guidance,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, February 1946. 
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Summary 


The above statements consist of obvious yet 
frequently overlooked aspects of mental hygiene 
as applied to penology. They are suggestions 
which can be implemented by action without ad. 
ditional expense. More importantly, they are 
things which have to be done in order for ow 
institutions of detention to become institutions 
of treatment; for if they do not become places 
where the disease “‘crime” is treated, we fail in 


our obligation to a society torn by chronic civil 
war. 


taught to a group of 10 inmates at the Indiana 
State Prison, At that time the writer felt that 
a course in criminology might offer possibilities 
for group therapy among the prisoners. It was 
felt that many inmates would be interested in 
such a course and would not be ridiculed by 
others for enrolling in the class. The writer pro- 
ceeded to give two courses in criminology at the 
Indiana State Prison, and it is the purpose of 
this paper to describe the methods and results of 
these experiments. 


Selection of Students 


Three criteria were used in the selection of 
students for the courses: The inmate must have 
volunteered without having been urged by ay- 
one; he must have had a reading grade equiva- 
lent of at least 9.0 on the Advanced Stanford 
Achievement Test; and he must have had a 
I.Q. of at least 110 on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Test. 

The first of these criteria is, of course, funda 
mental to any therapeutic program of this kind. 
If a subject should enter the class involuntarily, 
one could hardly expect him to participate to the 
extent of really getting enough out of the cours 
to bring about insight into his own difficulties 
The second criterion was set up because it was 
hoped that reading material could be obtained 
for the group. Later it was discovered that such 
reading material was not forthcoming. The third 
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criterion was established because it was felt that 
at least high-average intelligence would be re- 
quired to understand fully the material to be 
presented in the course. 

The students for the first course (hereafter 
referred to as Course I) were obtained by mak- 
ing a general announcement to the inmate body 
that a course in criminology was to be given. 
Fifteen students were selected from a long list 
of interested persons. Five eventually dropped 
out, not because of lack of interest, but because 
of conflicts between work assignment and the 
dass schedule, disciplinary action, etc. 


The students for the second course (hereafter 
referred to as Course II) were for the most part 
recommended by the classification committee as 
being candidates for group psychotherapy. The 
class of 15 was completed by selecting several 
inmates from the list of those interested in 
Course I. 

Course I was given during the months of 
May, June, and July; Course II during August, 
September, and October 1945. Both classes were 
similar in that all types of offenders were repre- 
sented. However, a third of the inmates enrolled 
in Course I were prisoners with a poor prog- 
nosis, whereas the inmates enrolled in Course II 
were all individuals who appeared to be likely 
to respond to therapeutic measures. 


Procedure 


The classes in criminology were scheduled to 
meet one hour per week for a period of 12 weeks. 
The content of each course included the usual 
sociological and psychological factors in crimi- 
nal behavior as presented in most textbooks on 
criminology. Such topics as the history of punish- 
ment, the development of the penitentiary, jails, 
te., were omitted; for it was felt that such 
discussions would contribute little to the inmate’s 
understanding of himself. The writer used Crim- 
inl Behavior by Walter C. Reckless and New 
Horizons in Criminology by Harry Elmer Barnes 
and Negley K. Teeters as guides in the prepara- 
tion of lectures for the course. Informal discus- 
sion in the classroom was encouraged. 

The first two class periods were devoted to a 
discussion of certain sociological terminology. 
The meaning of the terms mores, folkways, 
customs, culture, in-groups, and out-groups were 
explained. Considerable emphasis was placed up- 
on the fact that the conflict between the anti- 
‘oclal and the socially-conforming groups is es- 
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sentially a conflict between an in-group and an 
out-group. Frequently during the course it was 
necessary to refer to this concept in order to 
help dite inmates understand why they felt a 
certain way about a problem in contrast to the 
feelings of the noncriminal group. Much of a 
therapeutic value was achieved when an inmate 
came to the realization that he must change his 
sense of values if he would become a part of the 
socially-conforming group. It was by this means 
that the inmate was able to see himself as he 
really was, a degree of insight which is so essen- 
tial to the rehabilitation of the antisocial person- 
ality. 

The last three class periods in Course I were 
devoted to the presentation of actual case histo- 
ries for class discussion. This proved to be a most 
valuable part of the course, since it stimulated 
more than anything else an inmate’s thinking in 
terms of his own case history and personality 
difficulties. 

When Course I was completed, the men were 
asked to write a summary of the most important 
things that they had received from the study, 
and to list their suggestions for improving the 
course. The suggestions included the following: 
Use textbooks and collateral reading; have more 
classes more often; place more emphasis upon 
the psychological factors in criminal behavior; 
discuss case histories of the students in the class; 
and give suggestions as to what the inmate can 
do about his personality difficulties. 

Course II included the same material that 
was presented in Course I except that more 
emphasis was placed upon the psychological 
factors in criminal behavior, and case histories 
of the inmates enrolled in the class were pre- 
sented in place of those used in Course I. 

At the beginning of Course II the students 
voted by secret ballot as to whether they wanted 
to have their own cases presented with name 
and other identifying data omitted. There was 
only one dissenting vote. In view of the fact 
that there was a dissent the inmates decided that 
it would be up to each student to ask the instruc- 
tor to present his case to the class. 

When a case history was presented, nothing 
was omitted except identifying data. In one in- 
stance an unfavorable letter regarding the inmate 
was omitted because its contents identified the 
person who wrote it. The social histories, the 
psychological and psychiatric reports, the medi- 
cal reports, etc., were all read, as written, from 
the classification summary, except where I.Q.’s 
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and other technical terms were left out and a 
general interpretative description was substi- 
tuted. Briefly, “the cards were laid on the table,” 
and the inmate came face to face with the —_ 
Also, he heard the opinions of fellow inmates in 
the class as well as the opinions of those in 
authority. 


Results and Discussion 


There is certainly a dearth of objective data 
which may be used to evaluate the therapeutic 
effect of the two courses in criminology herein 
described. The writer does know that all but one 
of the students expressed the belief that the course 
helped them with their problems. The one ex- 
ception was a brilliant man whose thinking was 
distorted severely by extremely antisocial atti- 
tudes. Even he gained something from the course 
because through class discussion he discovered 
that his ideas and his class behavior were ob- 
noxious even to his fellow inmates in the class. 
Another such personality was among those to 
suggest the presentation of case histories of the 
students for class discussion. 


One of the cases presented in Course II was 
that of an inmate who had a certain vocational 
goal in life but had not taken advantage of op- 
portunities at the prison to prepare himself for 
it. He was still unprepared to compete vocational- 
ly with others. During the discussion regarding 
this case one prisoner commented that he doubted 
the sincerity of the man in question and sug- 
gested that perhaps he was merely trying to 
impress authorities who might help effect his re- 
lease. When another inmate stated that perhaps 
the subject would get along anyway, even if 
he had to dig a ditch for a living, another re- 
taliated by saying, “But it is obvious that this 
man won’t do that. Instead, he will steal.” Just 
imagine what must have been going on in this 
subject’s mind while he was listening to this 
discussion. Unfortunately, we can only guess at 
his thinking; we don’t really know what his 
thoughts were. What he does in the future will 
be our only criterion as to whether he benefited 
from the course and this discussion. 

The case of an intelligent Negro who was 
serving a 1- to 10-year sentence for assault with 
intent to kill is worth citing. This student was 
interviewed by the writer at the time he was 
admitted. He was a first offender but had been 
previously arrested on an assault charge. The 
interview revealed an individual who expressed 
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a very hostile attitude toward the white ray 
because of the barriers that were placed agains 
his own. It was this attitude that was greatly 
responsible for his assaultive behavior. The clas. 
sification committee recommended that he he 
enrolled in the criminology class. His case was 
one of those that was presented for class dis. 
cussion. 

From the discussion it appeared that he 
recognized the futility of the destructive type of 
aggressive behavior that he had manifested in 
the past. When the writer interviewed him just 
prior to his appearance before the board of trus. 
tees for parole consideration, he observed 4 
marked change in his attitude. Other prison 
officials observed this change also, and it was 
mainly because of this that he was paroled at 
the expiration of his minimum sentence. (f 
course, one might justifiably raise this question: 
Were there factors much more important than 
the criminology class which influenced this sub- 
ject’s change in attitude? Again the need for 
more objective data asserts itself. 


Class Comments 


The fact that at least half of the inmates who 
were enrolled in the courses sought guidance 
from the writer on an individual basis is objec 
tive evidence of the therapeutic value of the 
classes. Another set of objective data is derived 
from the comments turned in by the students at 
the completion of the course. These comments 
were supposed to describe briefly the benefits that 
the prisoners derived from the study. The follow- 
ing were made by students enrolled in Course I: 


A: The most important thing that I have gotten out 
of this course is that it has pointed out the reasons 
that have caused me to do things to be sent to 
prison. It shows the causes for different inmates to 
commit different crimes, and by knowing the causes, 
which I did not know before, I know that I can re- 
adjust myself, 

This course has given me a new slant on myself 
and my actions. I also believe I am better able to 
judge others and their actions, especially the type 
that I am now associated with. 

B: The most important things I have gotten out 
of this course are: I have learned some of the 
various reasons for criminal behavior. Prior to the 
course I knew nothing about emotional and situa- 
tional offenders. To me, a thief was a thief and 2 
rapist a rapist. They were both antisocial person- 
alities. But since learning the various differences, 
I now can see why the disposition of one case often 
varies from the disposition of another, although 
both crimes may be identical. ; 

I have also learned to be more broadminded in 
regard to sex offenders. I have learned why, I 
some instances, these cases are treated lightly. A 
man reared in an environment where incest 1s an 
everyday occurrence and moves to a different locality 
suddenly finds himself in prison because he con- 
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tinues to practice that which he has been doing 
all his life. Now previous to this course, I would 
have denounced this man in no uncertain terms but 
now I can see the why and wherefore of the act 
and, consequently, I am able to refrain from verbally 
abusing the parole board when it paroles one of 
these characters. He is, after all, a pretty good 
parole risk and is not likely to repeat his crime. 


The following comments were selected from 
students enrolled in Course II: 


C: What I have learned in the class: 
1. How to analyze my case. 
2. Why I use alcohol as an escape from my 
own personality. 
8. How to get around the barrier in my life. 


nology class are: 

1. I acquired the impression from you that 
there are some people who are genuinely 
interested in what causes some of us to 
land in prison and what should be done 
for us before we can again be released. I 
must confess that you are the first person 
to give me this impression, and it makes 
a very wholesome contrast to the usual 
attitude taken toward us offenders. 

2. The class has stimulated my interest in 
the causes of criminal conduct, especially 
the childhood and home environment phases, 
which seem to have an important bearing 
in my own case. 

8. The class has enlivened my interest to ob- 
serve the behavior of other inmates in the 
hope that I may better understand my own 
emotional and intellectual processes. 

E: What I have learned by attending this class: 

1. Crime is a violation of customs, etc., by 
the antisocial against the social group. 

2. A criminal will reform only when he or 
she wants to within himself, provided the 
proper aid is given him at the proper time. 

8. Criminology is helping to defeat crime. It 
can and will be improved, thus becoming 
more successful in helping people improve 
themselves. 


D: Some of the advantages obtained from your crimi- 
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Summary 


The writer gave two courses in criminology 
to two groups of adult offenders. One course 
differed from the other in that the students’ case 
histories were presented for class discussion. 
There is little doubt, in the writer’s opinion, 
that Course II was an improvement over Course 
I because of the use of students’ cases for dis- 
cussion. However, both courses could have been 
much more effective had there been textbooks 
for the inmates as well as access to collateral 
reading. Also, it would have helped considerably 
if the meetings could have been held three times 
weekly for 12 weeks instead of once weekly for 
12 weeks. 

It would probably be advisable to use Course 
I for those inmates who are not so amenable to 
treatment as those considered good material. 
The former would be more likely to enroll in a 
course if their own cases were not discussed. In 
the meantime such a course might stimulate 
them to the point where they would like to enroll 
in a course in which their own cases were to be 
presented. 

There is some evidence to indicate a thera- 
peutic value in teaching criminology to criminals. 
Certainly further experimentation on this prob- 
lem is warranted. 


correctional educational program cannot be carried on in the school 
A room alone but must be integrated with the work of the shops, the 
work of the maintenance details—in fact, with every phase and operation 
of prison life and activity. To me, correctional education means every single 
contact made by the prisoner from morning until night, day in and day out, 
year in and year out, during the period of his incarceration. If these con- 
tacts are to be purposeful, the work of all the departments of the institu- 
tion must be coordinated and directed along the one channel—education— 
and the assumption by the prisoner of his normal place in community life on 
release. One of the greatest challenges in the administration of a prison 
is to keep the prisoner well informed, abreast of the times, and able to cope 
with the society from which he came and to which he will return. 


—JOSEPH SANFORD 
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VER 20 centuries ago the greatest Teacher 
the world has known stated, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” In the same way 
are we known by the adjustment or good record 
of each individual product of our institutions 
whether they are prisons, penitentiaries, re- 
formatories, correctional institutions, training 
schools, camps, or what not. Each man released 
represents a real test of our work in the public 
eye. This is equally true, regardless of the man- 
ner of his discharge—whether by executive 
clemency, commutation of sentence, parole, con- 
ditional release, or full time served—for the pub- 
lic does not discern nor discriminate as to the 
mode of discharge. We all know that, generally 
speaking, the average citizen is unaware of the 
fine points, technicalities, or distinctions which 
surround the various release procedures. The 
average citizen does not even care about them 
although our product is also the product of the 
very society against which he has offended. 
Transition Period is Crucial Point 

The crux of the problem of interpreting the 
prisoner to the public rests in his adjustment in 
the free-world environment. We know any inmate 
meets great difficulties in the transition from 
institutional care to an independent or relatively 
free life. The gap is tremendous and often 
failure is encountered in the attempt to bridge 
it. By comparison, we know also from our own 
experience that even civilian employees who have 
worked for a number of years in a prison atmos- 
phere often find it difficult to adjust to other 
types of work; for there is much difference in 
the approach, the problems, and the personalities 
involved. 

How are we to go about this procedure of 
interpreting the inmate to the public? He is our 
product; the result of the best practical applica- 
tion of all our efforts, skills, experiments, in- 
genuity, and experience. Unlike the product of 
modern industry, he is not an assembly-line or 
mass-production personality, but has been the 
recipient of a great deal of specialized and indi- 


® Adapted from an address delivered at the Wardens’ Conferen 
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vidual attention and care designed to determine 
who he is, what he is, why he is, and where he 
should go. In effect, when he leaves us and we 
recommend his employment, we are putting our 
“QO. K.” stamp on him. How should we repre. 
sent him? What method of display, or salesman. 
ship, or talk should we utilize to convince the 
prospective “buyer,” the potential employer of 
our product, of the type of personality he is 
getting? Should we make favorable representa- 
tions in every case regardless of its merits? 
These and a number of other questions occur 
to me in the approach to this problem. 

At the outset I want to state that, since we 
are judged by our product and the public knows 
us very largely by our failures, we must he 
sufficiently realistic to know that we cannot in- 
dulge in the sort of wishful thinking which holds 
that every one leaving us is excellent material. 
I do not think that we should get tears in ou 
eyes or cry in our coca-cola over the plight of 
the person whom we know to be incorrigible or 
a definite psychopath when we are ready to 
return him to free society. In our relations with 
the public we should not resort to selfish propa- 
ganda. Our policy should be one of utmost can- 
dor. I do not know of any person whom I feel 
could not have been helped at some time in his 
life, but I must confess that realistically there are 
some whom we should no more represent to the 
public as good material than the automobile 
manufacturer would attempt to “window dress,” 
overadvertise, or sell to a prospective buyer 4 
vehicle which he knows to be defective and 4 
source of constant trouble. Plain simple honesty 
should control our views. Perhaps later we cal 
devise ways and means to correct even these most 
troublesome and unresponsive cases. But until 
we do, we will not represent them as something 
they are not. 


Mental Reconditioning of Inmate Important 


I think all who are interested in penology 
will admit that our greatest difficulty is the 
achievement of a change of attitude on the part 
of our charges. Modern buildings, new equipment, 
excellent training facilities, and a well-rounded 
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program together, cannot accomplish the best 
results unless accompanied by proper mental 
reconditioning. We know that frequently the 
best inmate will make a poor citizen, since an 
experienced “con-wise” man often will make the 
best inmate. He is sufficiently astute and learned 
in the ways of institutional life to get along well 
in custody. He is often so adaptable in the insti- 
tutions—principally those for recidivists—that 
he will make a wonderful showing. However, in 
the free world he will “blow up.” As I say, we 
should not indicate that every one we release 
will be a success. Even when we speak of our 
successes we may be prone to glamorize the out- 
standing ones at the expense of the anonymous 
majority who adjust well both in institutions 
and after their freedom is restored. Let us not 
forget the latter. 


Good Morale Increases Success 


I think I may well comment, in passing, upon 
one phase of institutional care which has a great 
bearing upon the adjustment of the released man. 
This is the development of good morale among 
all the inmates. This esprit de corps can be culti- 
vated with marked success. I think the lads in 
El Reno have an extremely high group-loyalty 
and pride in the institution. There are exceptions, 
of course, but by far the greater number of the 
boys, as well as their relatives and friends, look 
upon our establishment as a training or educa- 
tional center. I think this spirit has had a con- 
tagious result in that potential employers seem 
to be “sold” on the institution and the integrity 
of our recommendations. I do know that we have 
had a high degree of success with our boys. A 
few months ago a survey was made of 1,000 in- 
mates who had been released to determine what 
percentage of these men during a 5-year period 
had been incarcerated again for violations of 
the felony statutes. We were gratified to learn 
that, while approximately 200 had been confined, 
800 boys had stayed out of trouble. This figure 
of 80 per cent success, I am sure, was attained 
in part by the boys’ sense of personal loyalty to 
the institution, its staff, and other inmates. 
Then, too, I think the low figure of six per cent 
for parole violators of all types, technical in- 
cluded, shows how hard our boys try. We hope to 


improve these figures as we get to know how to 
do our work better. 
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Inmate Fully Prepared for Release 


Let us proceed a bit further with our study 
of interpretation. An inmate about to be released 
has had all his reparable physical defects cor- 
rected; his teeth have been repaired, any neces- 
sary rehabilitative surgery has been performed, 
and any diseases, venereal or otherwise, which 
could be cured, have been given proper atten- 
tion; his family ties, through good case work, 
have been strengthened; his educational level, 
where possible, has been raised to the maximum 
grade he could attain in the time spent in the 
institution; where indicated he has been taught 
a trade; he has developed good work habits; he 
has participated in group activities and learned 
how to live, to “give and take” with others; he 
has an improved outlook on life; and all pos- 
sible endeavors have been made to impress him 
with the futility of trying to evade the law. He 
has been the recipient of much psychiatric treat- 
ment and straightforward talk on how to get 
along with other people. He has been taught that 
when he begins to assume responsibilities he 
really begins to grow. He is told not to “cover up” 
his record if questioned about it by a prospective 
employer, but to refer the inquiries to us. Our 
reply gives full information, good and bad; that 
is our obligation both to the man and to society. 

The parole officer, working in the field in 
concert with the institutional officials, is the 
contact or public relations man with the institu- 
tion, its administration, staff, program, and re- 
sults. He also must be sold on the value of the 
institution and its work. While it is true he may 
talk to a prospective employer in terms of spe- 
cific cases, he should be concerned with inter- 
preting the over-all program. In presenting the 
case of the convicted man to service clubs and 
civic groups, he should be able to portray the 
available facilities, the objectives of the institu- 
tion, and the results so well that the prospective 
employers will know just what and whom they 
are hiring. The institution itself should weleome 
any visitors who have an actual or legitimate in- 
terest in its activities. Potential employers, espe- 
cially those representing large concerns, might 
well be asked to spend a great deal of time a- 
round the institution. Not only should the gates 
and the clanging steel doors be opened for them 
but also the windows, so that the light may come 
through and they may see there are no skeletons 
in the closets or things which we are trying to 
hide. They should be invited to sit in on the 
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classification meetings so they may have a clear 
understanding of the institutional program, espe- 
cially as it relates to educational work, trade 
training, hospital facilities, recreational oppor- 
tunities, religious training and worship, cultiva- 
tion of good work habits by the inmates, and 
their conformance to our rules and regulations 
which are the counterpart of laws outside. 


Religion is Important Factor 


I am happy to see that I am to be followed 
on this program by representatives of the Chap- 
lain’s Association and the Prisoners’ Aid Group. 
It is my conviction that these services are of the 
utmost importance in our final rehabilitative 
efforts. I am happy to say that we have two full- 
time chaplains on our staff. Each is a very im- 
portant and valuable member of our organiza- 
tion. Each does a tremendous amount of good 
in conditioning men for discharge. Each fre- 
quently has made much more of a contribution 
toward a change of attitude than any other mem- 
ber of our organization. To be lasting true ref- 
ormation must come from within. In any institu- 
tion adequate provision should be made for a 
proper chapel for religious services. It is a sad 
commentary on our thinking here in America 
when so much of our emphasis has been placed on 
material incentives and rewards that very often 
we must improvise places for the conduct of 
religious services in places where it is most dif- 
ficult for a man to develop a truly religious spirit. 
You, of course, know the reasons. I feel we owe 
the good Lord an apology for our lack of religious 
planning. In effect, we, a Christian nation, must 
have Him, as it were, slip in the rear door to 
meet with and be worshipped by the present 
counterpart of those “black sheep” in whom He 
took the greatest interest and between two of 
whom He chose to die when He established the 
Christian religion upon whose principles Ameri- 
ca is founded. 


Interpretation to Public Must be Accurate 


But to continue with my main topic, the pa- 
role officer who represents the institution in 
connection with prospective employment should 
be able to interpret the case history of every man 
with complete accuracy. What type of informa- 
tion should he possess? He should have the man’s 
entire criminal history with full information 
regarding all his bad as well as his good points. 
I think he should have the man’s photograph— 
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one taken in civilian attire without a number 
around the neck; not the typical police “mug” 
photo—information as to his age and descrip. 
tion, as to his personality and “getalong-ability”; 
data as to his marital status and his dependents, 
his civil and institutional work and conduct his. 
tory, and a record of his schooling; information 
on his intelligence and educational achievements, 
his occupational record, his aptitudes, his desire 
for self-improvement which is most important, 
the psychiatric evaluation, and his religious ad- 
justment. In other words, he should have for the 
potential employer a comprehensive picture of 
the man as a complete personality. 

In the interpretation of these different ele. 
ments, it seems to me, our representative may 
well bring out certain information about the man 
as he is at the time he is ready to leave the insti- 
tution. This evaluation of his personality as a 
human being could hardly be accurate unless 
made in the light of the raw material which the 


institution had to begin its program. Often we- 


are confronted with situations where what the 
man did many years ago or how he reacted under 
an individual condition or situation is held un- 
favorably against him forever. Emphasis, there- 
fore, must always be placed on the type of person- 
ality he is now in accordance with the best prog- 
nosis we can make. 


Released Inmate Wants no Special Favors 


Let us bear in mind, too, that in the arrange 
ments we may make for the release of an inmate, 
we might well let the people with whom we are 
discussing his case know that he is not asking 
society for any special favors. At the most, the 
average man hopes only that he will be given an 
even break with opportunities equal to the person 
who has not been convicted in the past. Most in- 
mates will ask only for the chance to demon- 
strate to their employers and the community that 
they can get along. They do not want to be 
“marked men.” They feel they have paid their 
debt and would prefer to revert to their status as 
regular members of society. They do not think 
they should be placed under the appellation ot 
stigma of “ex-con” for the rest of their lives; 
for they remember—often the public does not— 
that they were sentenced not for life, but only 
for three, five, or ten years. 

This is what makes the problem of interpre 
ting the inmate to the public such a difficult one. 
Whether we like to admit it or not, we cannot 
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escape the fact that the product of our institu- 
tions is judged solely by the failures which in- 
variably make headlines. Our successes cannot be 
publicized because to do it would harm them. In 
any event, such “success stories” would be too 
drab and not possess the dramatic and sensa- 
tional features which are inherent in crime news. 
By the same token, we might operate well-con- 
ducted institutions for decades and then expe- 
rience disturbances which the public promptly 
calls “riots” and which will so impress prospec- 
tive employers that for a long while to come they 
will not have great confidence in our recommen- 
dations. 


Publicity Sometimes Ill-advised 


All engaged in this work see many instances 
when extensive publicity is given to one of our 
charges who has failed to make good. We some- 
times chafe a bit when we cannot furnish the 
press with data as to our real heroes. To illus- 
trate, a few years ago a boy was discharged from 
El Reno on parole. We did not recommend this 
lad for the Army but he was accepted later. 
After his parole period of supervision had ex- 
pired and when he had attained the status of 
sergeant in the Army, he and another soldier were 
convicted of killing two civilians in Japan follow- 
ing a drinking bout among the four. This episode 
was spread through the press of the country and 
the papers noted this boy had been paroled from 
our institution. What that parole a few years 
back had to do with his present charge, I cannot 
state. But, concurrent with the publication of 
this news, we received information that another 
of our boys had retired as a Captain in the Air 
Corps after he had established a grand record 
and been decorated. Did the papers praising him 
refer to his dear old Alma Mater at El Reno? 
Of course not! Neither did the papers, when 
carrying the account of the commissioning of 
another one of our lads on the battlefield, carry 
such information. They did not list, either, the 
fact that four of our boys, all paratroopers, helped 
stop the final German offensive in the “battle of 
the bulge” where two of them were wounded. 
Certainly they did not indicate, either, the prior 
history of another, a sergeant and a belly gunner 
ma Fortress, who was shot down over the Eng- 
lish Channel, giving his life for us all. Last but 
hot least they did not take cognizance of the 
ttiminal record of another boy who, while eligible 
fo return to the States during the Pacific War 
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to enter Officers’ Candidate School, volunteered 
to go on a very dangerous flight and gave his 
life in that action. In his case, death struck quite 
close home to all of us in El Reno, for after his 
death I received the following note from him: 
“IT am writing to let you know that here is one 
more of your boys who is making good in this 
man’s world. I recently flew over the 
same as once not so long ago we flew over your 
school. That, the same as this, was some sight 
and I want you to know that I shall never for- 
get the things it taught me nor the faith you 
gave me while I was there. I have that in mind 
often and though I am doing the same as many 
others are doing, I try to do just a little bit more 
so I might pay back some of the debt I owe my 
country. This letter may seem a little out of the 
ordinary to you, but I just want to express myself 
once more.” My letter in reply was returned 
marked “missing in action.” The facts are self- 
evident. 


Released Man Ought not be Prejudged 


As I say, we know that it is quite unfair to 
judge an institution or all inmates by a few 
of its failures. It is just as unfair to pass such a 
judgment as it would be to criticise our best uni- 
versities and colleges because of the failure of 
some of their products to achieve eminent suc- 
cess in the professions for which they had been 
trained, If we were to condemn all our social sys- 
tems because of the incidence or percentage of 
failures, we might well start with those which 
have a higher percentage than appears in the 
figures of our own failures. For example, let us 
not damn or criticise the value of a well-conducted 
and professionally administered parole system, 
our best release procedure, unless and until we 
can get a better substitute. To those who may 
criticise and condemn, let us point out that they 
do not expect 100 per cent success in the founda- 
tion stone of our civilization, the marriage state, 
but they do not recommend abolition of the prac- 
tice of marriage because of the failures. Rather, 
they try to diagnose the difficulties and troubles 
in order to provide further opportunities and 
adjustments. So do we. 


This brings me to a few other points. I some- 
times think we penologists have been a bit timid 
in the presentation of our case. I do not believe 
we have been sufficiently aggressive. Sometimes 
when we have failures, we become rather apolo- 
getic and lose sight of the adage that it. is not 
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desirable to make excuses; our friends need none 
and our enemies won’t believe them. I think we 
may well emphasize in our relationships with the 
public and the press that our first-time losers 
obviously had to be law-abiding citizens before 
they became first offenders. I think we should 
stress our feeling that this does not necessarily 
mean they will repeat; that we cannot expect 
100 per cent success and will not make such 
guarantee. We cannot predict how the human 
being will react for we are not able to blueprint 
that mind. 


Prisons Should Convince Society of Protection 


However, I think our public relations should 
go a bit further. What about our failures—the 
relatively few who monopolize about 90 per cent 
of the attention of the staff while they are in in- 
stitutions and who make the headlines after they 
are discharged. Most people do not know about 
prisons or institutions. They believe either that 
all prisoners are treated severely or that they are 
coddled. We should candidly describe our punish- 
ment features, our adjustment boards, our soli- 
tary confinement sections, our “‘therapeutic seclu- 
sion” for punishment and segregation, with the 
same alacrity as we photograph and display our 
modern shops, kitchens, and hospitals. Knowing, 
too, that the problem cases also must be released 
some day under our present procedures, let us 
not hesitate to inform the public what troubles 
are caused in and out of prison by the psychopath, 
sex case, and borderline moron. Let the public 
know what conduct and reaction they may expect 
from these boys on their release. I don’t mean to 
convey the impression that we should mark these 
men or that we have turned thumbs down on them 
completely, but I feel that we have the obligation 
to society to indicate these cases accurately and 
realistically. If we do not do so, who shall? We 
just cannot afford to follow a “mother-hen” pol- 
icy and be too protective toward such cases. 

It seems to me that we are confronted now 
with a somewhat unusual situation in planning 
for inmates who are to be discharged. The pent- 
up emotions brought on by war have caused a 
great deal of instability, laxity in former con- 
cepts of morality, behavior patterns, and so on. 
In an endeavor to help our inmates adjust to 
this sort of situation and also make them aware 
of changing employment conditions, perhaps the 
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best thing we can do now is to give them good 
advice and sound counseling. Most of us are not 
yet in a position to place them in separate see. 
tions or institutions where they will be living 
under conditions approximating those which they 
will experience in today’s society. 


Rehabilitation Difficult but Possible 


Summarizing, I think we are on the right 
track. I believe we all realize that what we are 
doing is not only in the best interest of the 
individual inmates but also in the best interests 
of society. We know that there are times, in 
dealing with our men, when we must let our 
minds rule our hearts. We know that we must 
continue to develop a change in attitude and a 
deep-seated basic desire to make good. By the 
same token, we realize that we cannot help cer- 
tain men more than they will let themselves be 
helped; that we cannot carry them on a pillow 
all their lives; that our job is more to make good 
citizens than good inmates; and that we must 
give them responsibility; for nothing can he 
gained by keeping them locked up, actually or in 
effect. We know also that too much repression 
or oppression will breed resistance. We know 
that we cannot make people be reformed or do 
things they refuse to do any more than we can 
make them patriotic or religious. We do know 
we can guide, direct, educate, and work with 
them. We know that we can build up our tech- 
niques and procedures by constantly maintain- 
ing and improving our programs along prac- 
tical lines on a higher plane. We know, too, that 
the only way we can keep a man in the gutter 
is to get down there with him and we also know 
that if we want to lift a boy or a man up, we 
must stand on higher ground. 

As I say, I think we are on the right track; 
yet we have much to learn. Let’s not be discour- 
aged at reverses. Eventually we’ll have better 
public understanding and support of our prob- 
lems. This job of remaking and remolding per- 
sonalities, changing attitudes, is not one that can 
be done in a few months or few years. To 
integrate character in a man in whom it may be 
lacking is the most difficult job of all. Our task 
may take a long while. Let us recall that as 
Charles W. Elliott said, “If nature wants an oak, 
she works on the job 100 years—if a squash, six 
months is sufficient.” 
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N discussing the complex and discouraging 
subject of crime prevention I think we are 
all prepared to agree on some fundamentals and 
arrive at partial agreement on others. Certainly 
we all reject the existence or hope of ever achiev- 
ing a magic formula that will either eliminate 
or appreciably reduce the crime that bedevils 
society. 


Crime is Perennial Social Problem 


First, I think we can agree that crime is as 
old as society and, as long as we have complex 
civilizations, we must reckon with the vicious 
and depraved as well as with the socially frail. 
As Professor Tannenbaum puts it: “Crime is an 
ever-present condition, even as sickness, disease, 
and death. It is as perennial as spring and as re- 
current as winter. The more complex society 
becomes, the more difficult it is for the individual 
and the more frequent the human failures. .. . 
Habituation becomes more difficult in a complex 
society, and the inner strains more obvious.’ 

Second, I believe we can agree that crime is 
merely a name given to that behavior of human 
beings that is frowned upon by society which, 
ina given time and place, is either feared or held 
to be repugnant. Some of this behavior is very 
serious, judged by objective standards. However, 
much of it injures only a few persons and most 
of it merely violates the sensibility of the group. 

In one way or another those who thus behave 
suffer from maladjustment and, in a complex 
culture of 140 million people, millions tend to be 
insecure economically, socially, or biologically. 
Many of these millions stray from a life of 
rectitude—that is, rectitude as defined by the 
dominant group—only once. Most of this group 
recognize their mistakes and are genuinely re- 
morseful. Others, more or less numerous, rebel 
at sanctions laid down by social custom, usage, 
and law and violate these restraints on several 
oecasions. They may escape a penalty or accept 
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resignation and trust to more propitious circum- 
stances in the future. There is no remorse what- 
soever. We may call this class “occasional” of- 
fenders. Still others have weighed the risks of 
society’s penalties and have perfected their tech- 
niques of behaving illegally or immorally and 
launch forth on a studied career of antisocial 
behavior which, in their judgment, pays reason- 
ably good dividends either in financial rewards 
or in enhancing their prestige within their own 
groups. We may call these latter our “profes- 
sional” criminals, 

Third, I think we can agree, or at least par- 
tially agree, that certain crimes or types of be- 
havior are more disturbing to society than others. 
These, however, would vary in time and locale. 
For example, 100 years ago a horse thief was 
considered more antisocial than was, perhaps, 
a murderer. While a horse thief may be a nui- 
sance today, he would hardly be called a danger- 
ous criminal. In the California gold rush era, a 
person who was caught stealing food or supplies 
from a prospector was usually strung up with- 
out ceremony. 

For a thousand years or more we have re- 
garded as exceedingly repugant, behavior that 
violated certain rights arbitrarily considered 
sacred, such as property rights. Yet it has been 
only recently that we have begun to appreciate 
the harm done to society by adulterating food, 
selling bogus stock, or misrepresenting goods for 
sale to the public. We are only beginning to talk 
about the total damage done by a criminal act 
to society rather than to one individual. In this 
sense, we must reappraise antisocial behavior 
and draw up new penal codes which recognize 
this difference. Certainly our penal codes need a 
complete overhauling so that they may square 
with 20th-century criminal and penal concepts. 


Impossible to Categorize 


In the preliminary material sketched thus 
far, it should be pointed out that we must not 
fall into the error of generalization so far as 
criminals are concerned by dividing them into 
neat categories such as accidental, occasional, 
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vicious, or professional. If we do this at all, we 
must understand that they are labeled merely for 
the sake of convenience. Each individual is 
unique, his behavior is motivated by a complex 
series of influences working upon his unique 
structure, and he reacts to these stimuli different- 
ly than any other person. 

Neither must we make the mistake of over- 
simplifying the problem of causes of criminal 
or delinquent behavior. The books, pamphlets, 
and articles that have been written on the diverse 
causes of crime would fill a sizeable library. 
Reformers, moralists, and civic leaders have all 
contributed their favorite reasons for antisocial 
behavior. One could collect at least a hundred 
causes that have been advanced somewhere at 
some time, and these would not necessarily in- 
clude the dozens of crackpot causes. Dr. Cyril 
Burt, the noted British psychologist, stated that 
in his studies 170 distinct conditions which have 
contributed to delinquency have been encountered. 


Since, therefore, we cannot state with cer- 
tainty that any one factor or set of factors are 
in themselves bound to elicit delinquent or crimi- 
nal behavior whenever they occur, it is equally 
capricious to state smugly that there are remedies 
destined to eliminate more than a very small por- 
tion of the behavior we do not like. 


Confusion of Causes and Treatment 


It would be presumptuous to set forth in this 
paper specific measures that will eliminate crime 
or reduce it appreciably. We are all familiar with 
the stereotyped preventives. I am reminded of 
what Professor Jeremiah Shalloo once wrote on 
this tendency: 

“Crime and delinquency have been and are 
currently being explained by: the exploitation of 
the workers, lack of education, inadequate recrea- 
tional facilities, defective glandular functioning, 
biological inferiority, police corruption, neglect 
in religious training, psychometric deficiency, 
emotional instability, frustration of the funda- 
mental satisfaction drives, adult insufficiency, 
broken homes, lack of love, poverty, alcohol, 
narcotics, lack of intelligent parental control, the 
persistence of a frontier psychology, the doctrine 
of easy money, an unequal distribution of wealth 
and income, defective moral and social condi- 
tioning, exhausted nervous systems, focal in- 
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fections, temporary insanity, social inadequacy, 
just plain stubbornness, incorrigibility and per- 
verseness, and lastly, the modern doctrine of 
individual liberty.” 2 

He continues by enumerating the diverse 
methods that have been suggested to curtail 
crime: “The solution to the problem of crime is 
still offered in terms of more drastic punishment, 
larger penitentiaries, military training in re. 
formatories, the development of the family sys- 
tem in juvenile institutions, improvement of our 
foster home system, vocational guidance, child- 
guidance clinics, visiting teachers, co-ordinating 
councils, penal colonies, immigration restriction, 
slum clearance, prohibition, abolition of gangster 
pictures, radio censorship, appointment rather 
than election of judges, public defenders, classi- 
fication, boys’ clubs, sex instruction, more play- 
grounds, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, mothers’ 
assistance, abolition of parole, and a return to 
the tested truths of the founding fathers.” ? 

So there you are; take your pick. He adds 
further that “this list does not exhaust the causes 
of crime or the proposed remedies that have been 
suggested or are now being described, analyzed, 
delineated, suggested, supported, or vigorously 
maintained by anthropologists, psychologists, the 
clergy, social workers, statisticians, economists, 
sociologists, administrators, legislators, and ed- 
itorial writers.” 4 

These so-called causes, moreover, do not take 
into consideration many of those that were ad- 
vanced in preceding decades. I remember when 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries and physicians lectured to 
boys of 10 and 12 on the dangers of masturba- 
tion and cigarette smoking, and insisted that 
those who pursued these “vicious” vices were 
doomed to a life of crime and degeneracy. One 
old reformer in Philadelphia in 1906 maintained 
that Wild West novels were sending the youth 
of the land to hell in droves. 

This is all very confusing. We know that 
there is nothing uniquely sinister about any of 
the habits or vices of the moment. It is possible 
that occasionally a boy has been tempted to stage 
an amatuer holdup because he saw the latest 
movie thriller. However, probably millions of 
other boys also saw that same thriller, and were 
not so tempted. In the case of this lone delinquent 
we might find a variety of predisposing causes for 
his action, the movie being the least significant. 
We have the same situation in the matter of re- 
ligion. Many excellent families apparently do 
not bother about religion at all, are law-abiding, 
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and rear their children to be fine upstanding 
citizens. Personal opinions are glibly set forth 
as scientific facts by men and women who have 
worked in the field of delinquency for many years 
and what they say is usually accepted without 
criticism. As Professor Shalloo says,“depending 
upon the specific orientation of the writer (or 
speaker) each is fully convinced that his partic- 
ular brand of etiological explanations is correct 
and his particular solution would contribute im- 
measurably toward ending this important prob- 
lem.” 

The etiology of crime is elusive, at best, and 
one of the reasons why the work of crime pre- 
vention has not met with signal success is due 
to our confusion. Most of the attacks upon crime 
and delinquency have been of two types: first, 
realizing the necessity of removing the social and 
economic forces that induce attitudes leading to 
crime; and second, focusing attention on the 
individual who shows delinquent potentialities, 
either because of biological or psychological han- 
dicaps, or from a lack of social or economic op- 
portunities for realizing the good life. 

Millions of dollars have been poured into 
crime-prevention activities. Many of these are 
admirable; some, pretty shoddy as far as pro- 
gram and personnel are concerned. Few agencies 
objectively appraise their work but hew away at 
old programs, use old skills, publish glowing re- 
ports, and beg for more money from the public. 

Some prevention programs have been evalu- 
ated by trained investigators and only a few of 
these have demonstrated that they have actually 
reduced delinquency in their particular neighbor- 
hoods, 

A fair sampling of the heterogeneous pro- 
grams in crime prevention was arrayed together 
some years ago in a book edited by the Gluecks en- 
titled Preventing Crime.’ While the editors of 
this book would be the last to generalize on any 
one cause of delinquency since they insist that 
“a complex of factors is usually associated with 
criminality,” it is significant that they do state: 
“We are . . . justified in assuming that if we 
made a many-sided attack on the factors com- 
monly found in the careers of offenders, our 
efforts would reduce the number of recruits to 
the criminal army. This is true even though it 
be granted at the outset that if such a many- 
sided attack on the mass of factors associated 
with delinquency and crime did result in a re- 
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duction of wrong-doing, it would be difficult to 
say which one of the destroyed factors, or which 
element in the preventive program, has contrib- 
uted the most to the happy outcome.’’6 


Six Types of Preventive Programs 


Surveying the country at the time this book 
was compiled we find crime-prevention programs 
falling under the following six headings: 1. co- 
ordinated community programs in Los Angeles, 
New York City, San Francisco, and other places; 
2. school programs in a number of cities—New 
York, Jersey City, Cincinnati, Detroit, and else- 
where; 8. police programs in New York City, 
Berkeley, Cal., and in numerous other communi- 
ties; 4. intramural guidance programs in Acton, 
Mass., Dobbs Ferry, New York, the George 
Junior Republic, Greenwood Lake, Ohio; 5. ex- 
tramural guidance programs in Worcester, Mass., 
Columbus, Ohio, and New York City; 6. boys’ 
clubs and recreation programs most everywhere. 

Here is an array of effort that is indeed im- 
pressive. And these are only samples of the 
thousands that are being carried on throughout 
this broad land. It is frankly an attempt to 
bulwark the family and the community against 
the forces of neglect, indifference, greed, and 
ignorance. The advocates of most of these pro- 
grams honestly admit that they do not possess a 
panacea for crime control but we would all agree 
that they probably are doing a constructive piece 
of work in the fight against the relentless mobili- 
zation of the youth of the land for delinquent 
and criminal activity. 

In talking with a well-informed friend about 
this paper he said, “Be sure and insist that every- 
one should have a job.” Now we all know that 
jobs are essential for the good life but it takes 
more than just a job. A job must be challenging 
and meaningful if it is to be enjoyed. I doubt if 
we can ever hope to see every worker in such 
an occupation. Millions of people are in monoto- 
nous jobs and do not become delinquent. Grant- 
ing that some delinquent boys are in blind-alley 
jobs, we cannot hope to steer every youth into 
the proper channels of industry. 

Speaking further of the relationship between 
jobs and criminality we must admit that thou- 
sands of criminals are working at the time of 
their crimes and thousands of people who work 
only sporadically never commit delinquencies. 
The classic study of unemployment and crime 
made years ago by Dr. Mary Van Kleek of pris- 
oners in Sing Sing revealed that 52 per cent of 
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those incarcerated were unemployed at the time 
of the commission of their crime; yet over a 10- 
year period, 1920-29, the annual percentage of 
unemployed ranged only from 26 to 38 per cent.” 
A later study, covering the employment record 
of 800 prisoners entering a large State prison 
during the depression years of 1931-34, showed 
only 11 per cent without a job at the time of their 
arrest.® 

Then, too, we are not sure whether the bulk 
of our crimes are committed during periods of 
depression or periods of prosperity. The tradi- 
tional belief is that when men are out of work 
and can’t find jobs the crime rate goes up. A 
recent study in Detroit refutes this notion. It 
revealed that more crimes are committed when 
people have plenty of work and plenty of money. 
Here again we may take our pick. 


Thus we may go through the gamut of clichés 
regarding causes of crime. Lack of recreation 
for children and adolescents is indeed a sorry 
commentary on our modern culture. Yet where 
playgrounds are provided it is questionable 
whether the overt antisocial behavior of children 
is materially reduced. Often we find that the 
police have merely taken the children to the play- 
ground and refrained from entering the delin- 
quent act on their blotters. When no playground 
is handy, the police court is the only place the 
officers can take the children; thus delinquency 
seems to increase. 

This summer one suburban township of which 
I have knowledge provided a canteen for ado- 
lescents where they could assemble each evening 
to rub noses and dance, The average attendance 
was well over 100. Yet in this same town a small 
group of boys, some from wealthy homes and 
others from middle class families, found it profit- 
able for a time to strip automobiles of their parts 
and sell them. These same boys frequented the 
canteen quite frequently. They had spending 
money, lots of it; yet they committed these dep- 
redations. 

I am for playgrounds, boys’ clubs, settlement 
houses, and all the rest, but I am skeptical of 
their results in cutting down the delinquency 
rate to any appreciable degree. 

Crime prevention, to requote the Gluecks, is 
a many-sided battle. I do not think anyone has 
yet put his finger on the real cause of our law- 
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lessness. One Philadelphia paper spouted inter. 
mittently during the war that only two per cent 
of the American people were violating ration 
restrictives; that 98 per cent were moral and 
law-abiding. I seriously doubt that. Talking with 
people in all walks of life during the past three 
years convinces me that precious few scrupvu- 
lously carried through all the rationing restric. 
tives. Some sent shoe stamps to Aunt Harriet; 
others colored blue ration points red with lip 
stick; still others swore they had a farm in Ver. 
mont so they could get gas to take a vacation. We 
are a chiseling nation and make no mistake 
of that. 


Prevention Calls for Education 


I hesitate to maintain that we must begin all 
over again to educate people into being mor 
moral. However, if we want to reduce delinquency 
and crime, that is precisely what we have to do. 
Crime and immorality in high places is notorious 
throughout this country. Parents are indifferent 
to parenthood and to the serious responsibilities 
involved in teaching children to respect the 
dignity of others’ personalities. Yet, in the long 
run, it is necessary that we attack indifferent 
parents if we are to produce a generation of 
children who will respect the law and the rights 
of others. Children show signs of incipient de- 
linquency when very young and they are con- 
sidered cute by their parental admirers; mothers 
lie to their children, to the neighbors, or to their 
friends, yet prohibit their children to lie. A 
father brings home a tire he got on the black 
market and proudly tells his wife where he got 
it; the child hears it. 

One could go on forever pointing out laxity 
in the home, in business, in the movies, on the 
radio, in the newspapers, in the schools where 
the teachers are overworked and where many of 
them hate their jobs, in practically every avenue 
where children mingle together. Then we wonder 
why the delinquency rate is high. 

I certainly do not wish to give the impression 
that I am unmindful of the existence of millions 
of highly moral people in our country. Millions 
are shady in their morals only in little things. 
Each has his limit of immorality. It is a terrific 
strain for any American to live a life of moral 
rectitude, never deviating one iota from 4 
straight-laced code of ethics. I am aware that 
in spite of this moral laxity most children grow 
up to be reasonably good citizens. Somewhere 
along the line they come in contact with fine 
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people who, by their example, tend to correct 
the child’s early shortcomings. As adolescents 
grow into adults they frequently reappraise 
their moral codes. 


American vs. Foreign Crime 


There has recently come to my attention an 
article written by a Briton in which he compares 
the extent of crime in his country to that in our 
own. I concede that this is a favorite topic and 
perhaps quite futile to discuss. Yet I doubt if it is 
more futile than the whole subject of crime pre- 
vention. I think it is highly interesting and per- 
haps even profitable to call attention to some of 
the remarks and conclusions made by this writer, 
Professor A. L. Goodhart, in “Crime and Pun- 
ishment in Great Britain.’ 

Great Britain and Wales are at the bottom 
of the list throughout Europe in the number of 
prisoners in penal institutions per 100,000 of the 
population. They have only 30 per 100,000; 
France, 55; Germany, 61 aside from concentra- 
tio camps; Finland, 231. Of course such statis- 
tics are deceiving. It may be argued that Finland 
catches more of her criminals or convicts more 
than, for instance, Great Britain. Or it may be 
that fewer crimes are known to the police in 
Great Britain, whereas in Finland few are able 
to escape detection. 


Crime and Public Notoriety 


Let us look at Professor Goodhart’s reasons 
for the scarcity of crime in Great Britain. Per- 
haps we may profit by their experience. He states 
that there are actually few criminals in his coun- 


subjected to a criminal law that is conspicuous 
for its mildness. Now why are the British people 
law-abiding? He tells us that public opinion is 
solidly against crime. Well, are we not? I serious- 
ly doubt it. We revel in crime news and glorify 
the exploits of criminals. Some years ago an an- 
thropologist and criminologist by the name of 
Arthur MacDonald wrote an article in the Journ- 
al of Criminal Law’ in which he deplored the 
habit we have of writing up all the details of the 
offender’s life, of printing his picture, repeating 
his name on innumerable occasions. He contended 
that the criminal’s name should not be made 
public; that he remain anonymous. He then pro- 
ceeded to discuss typical crimes and their perpe- 
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trators without mentioning their names, al- 
though he did publish their pictures. As I read 
the article I had the feeling that the idea was a 
little quaint. I felt too that I was being cheated 


_ just a little. Yet perhaps there is something in 


the idea. Certainly criminals revel in publicity, 
especially young offenders and those not in the 
more sinister rackets. 


Diverse Opinions of Publicity 


But when the question of newspaper publicity 
is applied to criminal causation we find many 
diverse opinions, many of them by experts. Sev- 
eral years ago (1934) at the Attorney General’s 
Conference on Crime, several editors and news 
writers insisted that it was the duty of the 
press to print news of crimes—in all their lurid 
details. Grove Patterson of the Toledo Blade 
stated at that time: 

“T will say simply and frankly that, in my 
judgment, the newspapers will go on printing all 
the news that is available, in the future as in 
the past, and that furthermore they should do so 
as a matter of good newspaper making and sound 
public policy. Only publicity will awaken our 
people to the prevalence, constancy, and impor- 
tance of crime. Only publicity will arouse public 
opinion. Publicity, more than anything else, will 
stir laggard public officials to courageous action. 
This publicity, copious and unpleasant, frequent- 
ly hated by every conservative element in the 
community, disliked and deplored by the news- 
papers themselves, offers the surest and most 
sweeping approach to the cleanup.’’!! 

You will note that Mr. Patterson says this 
publicity is “disliked and deplored by the news- 
papers themselves.” Charles Merz, many years 
ago, in his delightful “Great American Band 
Wagon” graphically shows how tremendously 
profitable this crime news is. In one notorious 
and sordid trial, for instance the famous Hall- 
Mills case, the number of words telegraphed from 
the scene of the trial at the end of 24 hours was 
12 million; words enough, if put in one news- 
paper, to fill 960 solid pages of reading matter; 
words enough to make a book shelf 22 feet long. 
No doubt the Hauptmann trial surpassed this 
one in news coverage. 


An Educator Looks at Publicity 


Professor Joseph L. Holmes of Columbia 
University, several years ago made a careful study 
of New York newspapers and crime news. In 12 
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newspapers in one month there were 4,712 items 
dealing with crime; the number of inches of 
space devoted to these items was 89,622; and the 
number of words was 4,481,000. If this crime 
news were printed in book form, he states, it 
would make nearly six volumes each of 300 pages.12 
And this study was made before the rise of the 
tabloids! An analysis of replies of police captains, 
judges, and district attorneys, to a question of 
Professor Holmes, regarding the influence of the 
press on crime, shows the following: The news- 
papers are guilty of inciting to crime; of aiding 
criminals in the commission of crime by furnish- 
ing them more or less exact information as to 
how to commit crimes; of showing criminals how 
profitable crime is; of aiding them in their es- 
cape from apprehension; of thwarting justice by 
“newspaper trials” and otherwise making a 
travesty of the administration of the law, of the 
actual court proceedings themselves; of prevent- 
ing the securing of impartial justice; of making 
of the offender a popular hero, one to be emula- 
ted ; and of thwarting, by omission at least, what- 
ever deterrent effect there may be in present 
penal methods. 

Professor Holmes continues: “It is sometimes 
asserted that the publication of crime news de- 
ters by its very publicity (Patterson’s claim, for 
instance). The burden of proof of such an as- 
sertion rests, of course, on those who make such 
statements. Such proof has never been forth- 
coming. It is an open question whether the pun- 
ishments prescribed by law deter from crime. 
Certainly the history of society’s treatment of 
criminals shows that severity of punishment is 
futile as a deterrent. It might be that the publica- 
tion of crime news would, in some measure, act 
as a deterrent were the conviction and punish- 
ment, instead of the glorification of the offender, 
emphasized.’’!8 


There is no statistical method of arriving at 
the number of persons who enter criminal ac- 
tivity through what they read in the newspapers 
or magazines. No doubt there are many. The 
constant repetition of crime stories in the press 
can affect readers in two different and dangerous 
ways: it may affect some highly suggestible per- 
sons—among whom are many young people—to 
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commit similar crimes; or it may create an in- 
difference to law and order through the constant 
reiteration and exaggeration of the details of 
the crimes. Stable people, juveniles and adults 
alike, will be little affected by what they read, 
The unstable may be affected; and it is from 
this suggestible and abnormal group that many of 
our delinquents come. As Professor Boris Brasol 
has stated in this connection: “Indiscriminate 
journalism unquestionably occupies a prominent 
place among the factors which either cause or 
encourage the growth of the criminal propensity 
leading to the crystallization of the milieu crim- 

Professor Goodhart’s other reasons for the 
existence of less crime in Britain cannot be dis- 
cussed here since this paper is already too long. 
He mentions the homogeneous nature of Eng- 
land’s people, as against our heterogeneity. He 
then proceeds to comment on the incorruptibility 
of the British police and vaguely suggests—by 
implication only, mark you—that we might learn 
a lesson from this honesty of the law-enforcement 
agents. Certainly one of the most frequently 
stated charges against our police is their tieup 
with the political machine and their corruption. 
The British professor says, “. . . it stands to 
reason that there is not much sense in commiting 
a crime if one is going to have to pay for it.’ 
Can we make this assertion in the United States? 
I do not think so. 


Attack on Crime Must be 
All-Inclusive 


In conclusion it can be stated that any pro- 
gram of crime prevention must be many-sided 
and all-inclusive. It must be comprehensive 
enough to achieve permanent results and it must 
have certain elements that can be put into im- 
mediate operation. Attacking crime and delin- 
quent behavior at their sources must be the 
relentless objective of all social engineers, psy- 
chiatrists, educators, law-makers, and public of- 
ficials. Some crime preventives which should be 
mentioned are as follows: 

1. The insurance that every child will be de- 
cently born and that his home life will be socially 
and economically adequate. Without socially ma- 
ture parents the child is handicapped at the 
start; thus, parental education, integrated with 
the public school system, should be developed 
now. 

2. A more meaningful educational program 
that would emphasize ideals of citizenship, mor- 
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al integrity, and respect for law and the police. 

3. A periodic check for potential delinquents 
throughout the public schools and provision of 
treatment if possible; if not, proper segregation 
in institutions. 

4, Careful attention to press, movies, and 
radio so that crime may no longer appear to be 
glamorous. This can be done by women’s clubs, 
civic bodies, and other educational groups ex- 
erting pressure on the movie syndicates and 
broadcasting companies to free their productions 
of the tawdry and lurid characteristics of crime 
and criminals, 


T birth,.a child not only has none of the social 
characteristics of the human being but psy- 
chologists observe that in the first few weeks of 
life the infant responds to such noises as the 
crumpling of paper and the rattle of a spoon on 
a dish more readily than to the human voice. 
Early, however, he not only becomes cognizant 
of the adults about him but also learns to play 
arole in relation to them. He promptly discovers 
that by crying he can get attention and satis- 
faction from these persons in his environment. 
When he is wet, they change his clothes; when 
he cries with hunger, they bring him food. This 
role quickly establishes a psychological pattern 
in the infant. He develops an attitude of self- 
centeredness and begins to feel that the world 
operates for his benefit. This attitude of indi- 
vidualism has led one psychologist to state that, 
if a child had the strength of an adult, he would 
be the world’s most dangerous criminal. In other 
words, the infant does not respect the rights, 
properties, possessions, or pleasures of others; 
his own needs and interests come first above all 
other considerations. 


Adjustment Problems Come With Growth 


However, as the child grows up he is made 
aware of the necessity of repressing or otherwise 
dispensing with some of his own wishes in order 
to fit into the pattern of behavior required by 
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Crime prevention or reduction is a big order. 
But relentless warfare on the causes that tend 
to breed criminals is a constant challenge to us 
all, in every country and in every generation. 
As I stated in the beginning, there is no magic 
formula. Yet we dare not sit back and do 
nothing. The problem of crime is much like many 
of our other social problems—race prejudice, 
prostitution, vagrancy, old age, unemployment— 
it calls for our best thought and we would be 
derelict in our duty as citizens if we were to do 
nothing about it even though we may be pessi- 
mistic regarding its solution. 


his associates. Consequently, growing up comes 
to mean giving up. That this process makes the 
child hostile and aggressive is logical. Stepping 
out of the spotlight is difficult at any age but 
especially so for the child who has never had to 
do it before. 

Of most significance, however, is not the fact 
that the child develops hostilities but that he 
must be handled by surrounding adults in such 
a manner that these hostilities subside and do 
not persist into later life. If the child receives 
adequate satisfactions from the grown persons 
who are providing the discipline, he can with 
more ease give up his selfish demands without 
developing attitudes of hostility at the same time. 
On the other hand, if the growth process means 
continual giving-up by the child without adequate 
return of satisfactions or compensations, a seri- 
ous pattern of hostility and aggressiveness may 
result, Love and affection are the most adequate 
forms of gratification although material compen- 
sations may frequently be sufficient. 


Knowledge of Emotional 
Development Important 


This view regarding the emotional develop- 
ment of the child can contribute much to our 
understanding of the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, since delinquency, in practically every 
case, is the result of a young person expressing 
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hostility, aggression, or retribution toward the 
persons representing the authority of the com- 
munity. Statistically speaking, 85 to 90 per cent 
of all delinquent acts, even on superficial ex- 
amination, can be characterized as intentionally 
hostile acts. This partly explains the concentra- 
tion of delinquency in certain areas of our urban 
communities. In these areas the large majority 
of children are deprived of material benefits as 
well as emotional satisfactions. They are required 
to give up selfish individualistic wishes without 
any form of gratification in return. A commen- 
tary on this is that certain cultural groups 
of children, such as Jewish and Chinese, fre- 
quently live within high delinquency areas in 
cities and at the same time do not contribute 
proportionately to the current delinquency rate. 
Family solidarity and unity in their culture are 
pronounced and the child has compensating emo- 
tional satisfactions for giving up his selfish 
interests. 

An awareness of the emotional development 
of the child should also provide us with con- 
siderable understanding in dealing with children 
in our social institutions—schools, churches, 
recreational agencies, juvenile courts, and deten- 
tion homes. These agencies should recognize that 
the delinquent child is a hostile child and pro- 
grams, either to prevent or treat delinquency, 
should be based on efforts to make dormant these 
hostile aggressive attitudes. 

Detention-home and institutional personnel 
should, therefore, accept each child coming under 
their supervision with an attitude of interest in 
allaying hostile and aggressive feelings rather 
than in punishment. Along this line, they should 
realize that being sympathetic, understanding, 
and having a “giving” attitude can in part com- 
pensate the child for the deprivations which in 
large measure have stimulated the hostility. This 
giving attitude can be carried out in the material 
program of the detention home as well as in 
social handling. 

Many seemingly trivial alterations in the 
furnishing of an institution have significance to 
the child. Cloths on the tables, draperies on the 
windows, cheerful colors, music, recreation and 
play periods, ice cream for dessert; all these 
things impart feelings of gratification. Such 
rules as permission to write only one letter a 
week, to have only one vistor a week, to smoke 
only one cigarette a week, are merely punitive 
and as such have no positive values in an insti- 
tutional program. Of course, the uninformed lay- 
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man may label this as pampering and molly. 
coddling. If, however, he can be made aware of 
the emotional development process in the child 
with reference to hostility, he will accept and 
encourage such a program. Occasionally some 
staff members will oppose such a program. Their 
own potential delinquency is so near to express- 
ing itself that they must deny it by having ex. 
tremely punitive attitudes toward the delinquent 
child, thus exhibiting their rejection on any de- 
linquency. Such staff members must be replaced 
by individuals who accept delinquents emotional- 
ly no matter how uneducated the latter may be 
academically. Discipline carried out with a sense 
of justice and reasonableness can be accepted by 
the child. Punitive or repressive measures based 
on an attitude of retribution serve only to antag- 
onize the child further and contribute to more 
serious hostilities. If this philosophy is kept in 
mind by the personnel responsible for juvenile 
detention, it can be incorporated in many ways 
in the routine of everyday living, eating, and 
playing together. 


Character-Building Agencies 
Depend on This Knowledge 


This view of the emotional growth of the 
child is of special significance to so-called char- 
acter-building agencies in the community. The 
literature on this subject contains numerous 
illustrations of the techniques of community 
organization by which large groups of children 
are incorporated in a program in such a way that 
they have the feeling of being given-to or pro- 
vided with a stake in life. As a result their be- 
havior ceases to reflect the hostility and aggres- 
siveness previously noted. 

One example of this type of program, not yet 
discussed in the literature, is a certain manufac- 
turing concern in the west. The factory mant- 
factured an inflammable material and, since it 
covered a large area of ground, was surrounded 
by many fire hydrants. The owners were col- 
stantly preyed upon by neighborhood boys who 
filled the hydrants with all sorts of debris. It was 
very costly to be continually emptying the hy- 
drants of the stones and sticks which had been 
tamped into them with gleeful vehemence. The 
company authorities invited the boys to become 
members of a junior fire company with head- 
quarters in the factory fire station. The young- 
sters participated in demonstrations of fire 
fighting, learned to handle fire equipment, wore 
insignia of membership, and helped care for the 
‘ 
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trucks. The company never again had to dig 
up a hydrant. 

From a psychological view, the boys, who 
previously considered that everything belonged 
io the company and that they themselves had no 
stake in life, obtained great satisfaction from 
expressing their hostile feelings toward the com- 
pany by blocking up the hydrants. What the 
company did was to incorporate into the “in” 
group boys who considered themselves an “out” 
group. When they gained a feeling of possessive- 
ness toward the property of the company, their 
hostilities subsided and they took protective 
rather than destructive roles. 


Child’s Possessiveness Important 
tn Prevention 


Community programs having essentially the 
characteristics of this plan are being carried out 
in various localities and have proved worthwhile 
in reducing hostile behavior. Such programs are 
effective when they are able to transmit to the 
participants a feeling of possessiveness about the 
program. The most effective ones have been 
where the participants have not been given any- 
thing except the stimulation to create their own 
project. Such groups are not told what the pro- 
gram is to be, who will be the leaders, who will 
be members, and how much if anything will be 
paid for dues. The participants, on the other 
hand, are asked what they like to do, whom they 
want for a leader, what will be the rules, and for 
what reason a member will be banned. In brief, 
the children are not “invited” to be members of 
our community house, to participate in our pro- 
gram, to accept our leaders, to follow our rules, 
or to pay dues set by our board of directors. It 
is their whole show and it belongs to them. Its 
value is its indigenous leadership and program. 

On this basis it may be possible to generalize 
that any character-building program is character- 
building to the degree that it transmits a feeling 
of possessiveness to the youth who participates. 
Whether the program is one conducted by a large 
ganization or by a small group of boys in a 
neighborhood without any institutional setup, 
ithas value only if the child participating has the 
feeling that “this is my club” or “this is mine.” 
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By “giving to” large groups of children in this 
manner we approach the problem of delinquency 
and its prevention on a large enough scale to 
really affect the total problem in an area or 
neighborhood. 


Schools in Advantageous Position 


The public schools occupy a unique position 
in having the opportunity to deal with a child 
during the formative period when hostility and 
aggressiveness are most amenable to change. 
Recognizing that the child is leaving the family 
situation where he has been in a fairly limited 
pattern of discipline and socialization, the school 
offers him the primary opportunity to measure 
his attitudes against other members of the social 
group. Likewise, this is one of the first oppor- 
tunities for him to come in contact with the 
uncompromising interests and wishes of other 
people. Frequently a child who has retained 
much of his individualistic point of view at home 
finds that the school situation demands that he 
give up his self-centeredness. His trend toward 
socialization has to be accelerated. It is here that 
a child may first show mild symptoms of malad- 
justment which may develop into serious patterns 
of neurotic behavior or delinquency. The teacher 
in the kindergarten or low primary grades is 
one of the significant persons, outside the parents, 
who will have an early opportunity to observe 
how her charge is handling his feelings of hos- 
tility. For this reason, it is logical that teachers 
who are the first points of contact between the 
child and the school should be well balanced 
emotionally and well educated in child psychology 
and mental hygiene. If well-qualified teachers 
and a flexible school program can meet these 
early needs later maladjustment and delinquency 
may be forestalled. On the other hand, teachers 
who are restrictive, depriving, or even punitive 
in their attitudes toward children’s aggressive- 
ness— aggressiveness which in some measure is 
normal in the early grades of school—may do 
serious damage to the child’s normal development. 

Briefly then, we may reason that a delinquent 
or maladjusted child is a sign that the parents or 
community institutions have improperly, or not 
at all, met the needs of the child. 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 


Attorney, Criminal Division 


Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) A juvenile, on "agg ps to the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, is arrested in Virginia on a 
Dyer Act charge in which the automobile was stolen in 
Maryland and transported through the District of Co- 
lumbia to Virginia. The District of Columbia Juvenile 
Court is willing to accept the case on diversion and charge 
the juvenile as a probation violator. 


Is this diyersion within the intent of the diversion 
statute, title 18, section 662a, U. S. Code? 


The answer is in the affirmative. The diversion to the 
District of Columbia Juvenile Court, to which the juvenile 
is answerable for violation of the conditions of oN 
is within the intent of the diversion statute (Sec. 662a, 
Title 18) and is lawful, apart from the fact that it is a 
move designed in the interest of the juvenile. The diver- 
sion statute contemplated that any Federal offender who 
had not reached majority could be transferred (in the 
discretion of U. S. attorneys) to the custody of the 
authorities in the offerder’s home State or local com- 
munity if they signified willingress to deal with him 
(or her) adequately under State law. 


Nothing in the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
(1938), or in any other Federal statute, altered or affected 
the provisions of the diversion statute, which was ground- 
ed on the legal doctrine that primary responsibility for 
the child rests upon the State. The purposes of the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act, which could have been 
invoked in this case by the Federal authorities in Virginia, 
have been stated and restated, but ordinarily little em- 
phasis is given to the fact that that Act was not in- 
tended as a substitute for diversion in any case in which 
diversion is possible and serves the ends of justice. 


Incidentally, the transportation of the stolen auto- 
mobile in this case through the District of Columbia is 
immaterial. The District of Columbia Juvenile Court 
would have jurisdiction of the juvenile as a probation 
violator even if he had by-passed the District of Colum- 
bia. One on probation must comply with its conditions 
wherever he may be. 


(2) A juvenile from Pennsylvania transported a 
stolen automobile from Maryland to Virginia. He is on 
probation in Pennsylvania to a juvenile court other than 
his home county. The juvenile court in his home county 
(not the court to which he is on probation) agrees to 
accept the case on diversion. 

Does this diversion come within the intent of the 
diversion statute, title 18, section 662a, U. S. Code? 


There is no apparent ground for answer different from 
that given to the previous question. Diversion is not 
subject to the condition precedent that the juvenile, when 
committing a Federal offense, shall at the time be under 
State legal restraint (such as probation) or that his 
infraction of a Federal statute be punishable under a 
comparable State law. The diversion statute is satisfied 
if the State authorities agree to accept custody of the 


juvenile for appropriate treatment under pertinent State 
legislation. 

In the circumstances posed by the question the agree. 
ment of the juvenile’s home county court to accept custody 
and responsibility affords ample basis for diversion to 
that point. No duty, either legal or moral, is laid upon the 
U. §S. attorney in such case to divert the juvenile (if 
wanted) to the Pennsylvania county court which granted 
probation. If the county court where the parents reside, 
in that same State, will assume jurisdiction the answer 
must be that the juvenile should be delivered into its 
custody. As between the two county courts, that of his 
residence gets preference if for no other reason than 
that the juvenile is more — the concern and respon- 
sibility of authorities in his home area than distant 
authorities within the same State. 


(3) A juvenile pleads guilty under the terms of the 
—— Juvenile Delinquency Act and is placed on pro- 
ation. 
Will this conviction have any effect on his civil rights 
after he reaches majority? 


Any loss of civil rights by reason of conviction ina 
court, whether State or Federal, is directly dependent 
upon the provisions of the statutes of the convicted 
person’s home State. Most States have statutes imposing 
civil disabilities, such as loss of the right to hold public 
office, for conviction of crime. Some State jurisdictions 
with disability statutes also have juvenile delinquency 
acts, some of which specifically exclude conviction there- 
under from the operation of the disability statute. The 
District of Columbia is in that class with a Juvenile De- 
linquency Act, section 14 of which provides that 


_ “No adjudication upon the status of any child 
in the jurisdiction of the court shall operate to im- 
se any of the civil disabilities ordinarily imposed 
y conviction, nor shall any child be deemed a 
criminal by reason of such adjudication, nor shall 
such adjudication be deemed a conviction of a 
The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act is silent re- 
garding the legal consequences as to one found guilty 
thereunder. Nor does it seem that an affirmative pro- 
vision in the Act against loss of civil rights could be 
conclusive, the reason being, as above stated, that loss 
of such rights is controlled by State statute. It is my view 
that a Federal juvenile delinquent would be regarded by 
his home State in the same light, in respect of ¢i 
disability, as a juvenile found guilty in one of its own 
courts. And the State’s attitude would be conclusive. In 
other words, if the laws of a State exempt its convi 
juvenile delinquents from civil disability there is n0 
reason to suppose that its juveniles who violate Federal 
law would be placed in a different category. Conversely, 
if the State statute is silent on the point it seems im- 
robable that Federal juvenile delinquents from_sw 
tate would be recipients of a favor denied to State- 
convicted juveniles. 
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THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Prosecution of War Criminals,” by P. F. Gault (Sep- 
tember-October 1945). The author, commerce counsel of 
the Chicago and North Western Railway, former Lt. 
Colonel in the Judge Advocate General’s Office, and mem- 
ber of the committee on military and naval law of the 
American Bar Association, presents a very able argument 
against the legal concepts as embodied in a report to the 
President of tne Nuremberg trials which was made public 
last June. The report would create a standard of indi- 
vidual conduct premised upon whether the State to which 
the individual owed allegiance was believed engaged in 
acts of aggression and in violation of treaties. 

The author asserts that the law and customs of war, 
developed over a long period of years, provide ample and 
unquestioned precedents for punishing commonly-recog- 
nized war crimes. The concepts proposed at Nuremberg 
directly violate the fundamental principles which the 
American Bar Association’s committee on prosecution of 
war criminals has found should govern these prosecutions. 
They are: 1. the objective is not revenge, but vindication 
of the processes of organized justice; 2. ex post facto 
legislation must be excluded; 3. there is no rule of inter- 
national law making an enemy person criminally respon- 
sible to the military or civil courts of other countries 
for acts committed within his own territory and against 
fellow nationals. It is conceded that a victorious nation 
has the power to punish a defeated nation by exacting 
indemnities or otherwise, but the deprivation of indi- 
vidual liberty or life is another matter and rests upon 
different concepts of law. 

The history of international law affords no support 

for the thesis of individual criminal responsibility for 
acts other than those recognized by the law and customs 
of war. The writer cites recent acts of aggression and 
violation of solemn treaties by certain allied nations, 
wherein there has been no serious suggestion of indi- 
vidual criminal responsibility. In interpreting recent 
international acts of aggression by various world powers 
the impression to be gathered is that the doctrines 
governing the trials of war criminals are based solely 
on = circumstance of whether aggression succeeds 
or fails, 
_ The author concludes that the plan of procedure out- 
lined in the report will create dangerous precedents, 
tending to place on the shoulders of military men respon- 
sibility for the mistakes and misdeeds of the government 
to which they must render allegiance. 


“Prison Management,” by L. W. Fox (September- 
October 1945). The chairman of the Prison Commission 
for England and Wales presents an interesting account 
of the problems experienced by the English prison system 
during the war years and a brief evaluation of the bene- 
ts that may be derived as a result of this experience. 
The average daily prison population increased from 11,000 
m prewar days to 14,000 within the last year. A pro- 
nounced increase was noted especially among female and 
youthful offenders, resulting from the closing of schools, 
Wacuations, loss of homes, and separation of families 
ue to general wartime conditions. An increase in the 
adult male population resulted from the large number of 
named aliens, conscientious objectors, and violators of 
efense regulations, as well as military prisoners sen- 
tenced to civil prisons. Due to the overcrowded conditions 
ind serious loss of personnel to the armed forces emer- 
cy procedures were instituted. Air-raid shelters within 

€prison confines as well as open establishments outside 
€ prisons, known as Borstals, were pressed into serv- 
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ice and many prisoners were transferred thereto and 
maintained in minimum custody. Prison industry became 
an integral part of the national war effort and the inmates 
developed many new skills. In fact, in many institutions, 
production records far exceeded those of private industry. 
War rationing had a profound effect on the prison 
dietary system and as a result the prison population was 
fed on a par with those outside the prisons. 

The author concludes that the British prison system 
can and will derive many benefits from its wartime 
experience, such as expansion of prison industry, with 
emphasis on the development of skills; minimum cus- 
todial care for selected trusted inmates; and general 
improvement in the quality and quantity of prison fare, 
resulting in less waste, fewer complaints, and a higher 
level of morale among the prison population. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


“Institution or Foster Home?” by Frank M. Howard 
(January 1946). During the past 75 years, two methods 
for caring for dependent and neglected children have been 
developed. One is the foster home and the other is insti- 
tutional care. Both of these, however, as they grew up 
developed completely separate philosophies. A better 
understanding of the complex and difficult needs of 
children as well as a better knowledge of the social 
complexities of modern life are bringing together these 
two fields of child care, with the realization that the 
problems involved are closely related and in many cases 
identical. 

Once it is determined that removal from the home is 
necessary, the placement worker or agency must de- 
termine what the child’s needs are and what type of 
placement will best meet them. School or institutional 
placement must be determined on the basis of its own 
values rather than as a substitute for foster-home care. 
Both foster homes and schools are valuable tools and 
must be used with discrimination. Agencies cannot dedi- 
cate themselves to one or the other exclusively. 


“Marriage Preparation Must Be Modernized,” by 
Henry Bowman (January 1946). The author points out 
the need for an organized program of education for 
marriage in the school curriculum. Cases are cited show- 
ing how the lack of preparation for marriage resulted 
in marriage failures and how an educational program 
can contribute to future success. However, progress in 
the development of marriage education is being made. 
The need for such education as a vital part of the general 
educational process is being recognized by parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers. 

“Psychotherapy and Public Education” by O. Spur- 
geon English (January 1946). In the past few years, 
psychiatry has been receiving a great deal of publicity 
through books and articles for the layman, through 
Selective Service screening processes, and through sev- 
eral recent popular films. All this publicity has helped to 
make the public less afraid of the stigma attached to 
emotional illness or to the person receiving psychiatric 
treatment. There should be more publicity to make easier 
and more effective the time spent between patient and 
psychiatrist. 

Medicine has done a great deal in the way of public 
education. Psychiatry has a great obligation in this re- 
spect. In human behavior, everyone influences everyone 
else, and a better understanding of the work of the psy- 
chiatrist will reduce the time and effort necessary to 
break down the resistance in psychiatric work. 
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PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Detention, a Nation-wide Problem,” by Sherwood 
Norman (December 1945). There is an appalling amount 
of jail detention, substandard care for children awaiting 
court disposition. A national survey disclosed that de- 

ndent and neglected children were crowding detention 
Facilities; excessive detention periods were common be- 
cause of insufficient institutional and foster-home care; 
untrained staffs were concerned with physical matters 
rather than psychological needs of the children; adequate 
care and improved standards for detention are more ex- 
pensive than formerly thought. 

The author appeals for a positive approach to the 
problem, based on meeting the “inner needs” of the de- 
tained child rather than mere custodial care. The three- 
fold job of the modern detention home demands safe and 
healthful physical custody, immediate treatment, and 
opportunities for study of the child under natural sur- 
roundings. Visits to detention facilities which make use 
of these principles are outlined. 

“Building a State Probation-Parole System,” by 
Joseph Y. Cheney (December 1945). The establishment of 
a nonpolitical combined probation and parole system 
under the administration of a 3-man commission, the 
members of which were appointed on the basis of merit 
examinations, is proving a practical success in Florida. 
The “pardon meh an has been removed. Prisoners are 
given a “square deal” through the use of social investi- 
gations, institutional summaries, personal interviews, 
and preparole planning, thus making possible effective 
parole procedures, 

A continuously-trained staff, using intelligent investi- 
gative and supervisory techniques, resulted in judicial 
favor and the placement of increasing numbers of de- 
fendants on probation through a wider use of presentence 
studies. The success of Florida’s probation-parole serv- 
ices has brought deserved public good will and acceptance 
of its progressive program. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Teamwork Should Be Our Goal,” by Sam A. Lewis- 
ohn (November-December 1945). This brief message by 
the newly elected president of the American Prison 
Association emphasizes the need for full-hearted co- 
operation between all the departments and staff members 
of a corrections organization just as such co-operation 
is necessary for the successful operation of any business 
or industry. He praises the development of the various 
professional and specialized services in our prisons and 
community organizations, and is encouraged to note that 
in our prisons each separate activity is regarded as part 
of an interrelated whole. He also feels that the profes- 
sionalism developed in our prisons “has a sympathetic 
understanding and profound concern for the human be- 
ings held in custody .... (much like that) found in 
the field of medicine.” 

The author pointed out that all prison administrators 
and students of the field recognize that great progress 
has been made in the field of practical penology during 
the past 50 years but he doubts whether the public is 
aware of such progress. He thinks the main job of The 
American Prison Association for this year is to advise 
the public properly of such accomplishments. 

“Swords Into Plowshares,” by Dr. Garrett Heyns 
(November-December 1945). The author, director of cor- 
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rections of Michigan and retiring president of the Ameri. 
can Prison Association, reviews for the Association men. 
bers some of the recent progress in the fields of corres. 
tions, probation, institutions, parole, prevention, and 
juvenile treatment, but he also stresses various short 
comings of present situations and makes suggestions for 
the future. He thinks we still must sell some of the 
courts and much of the public on the advantages of pro. 
bation. We have too much maximum custody in ou 
prisons. In spite of our individualized treatment pro. 
grams and our classification committees we still do not 
have sufficient staffs, enough clinical assistance, enough 
reclassification, and correct type of educational systems 
in our institutions. He advocates the cessation of model- 
ing prison schools after public educational institutions 
and suggests that we devise our programs to meet the 
needs of our inmates. He points out the increase of young 
men in our prison populations and the need for placing 
more emphasis on vocational training for those who have 
not had it. New administrative set-ups may be necessary, 
More attention must be given to training of personnel, 

Dr. Heyns criticizes the present tendency of increasing 
the number of agencies working on juvenile problems 
and advocates placing such agencies under a central ad- 
ministrative control to prevent overlapping of efforts, 
He places greatest responsibility for crime prevention 
on the school and suggests that the public and the press 
be given more information concerning the programs. A 
good public relations job is necessary before adequate 
legislative support can be forthcoming. The author feels 
we have failed in the past to inform the public of the 
problems of the administrators in the corrections field and 
the programs that have been successful. 


THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Personality Patterns in Unmarried Mothers,” by 
Leontine R. Young (December 1945). Leontine R. Young 
here gives a report of a study of 100 unmarried mothers 
who had been clients of an unmarried mothers’ agency. 
Cases selected for study were limited to girls between 
18 and 40 years of age and excluded those coming from 
cultural backgrounds where illegitimacy was more or 
less socially acceptable. 

Some of the findings from the study of 100 u- 
married mothers were: 


1. Forty-three girls were from broken homes. 

2. Thirty-six came from homes where the mother 
possessively dominated the girl’s personality to such an 
unhealthy extent as to cause the daughter to be overly 
dependent upon the mother and both to resent and em- 
brace that dependency. 

3. Fifteen came from homes where the father was 4 
harmfully dominating personality. 

4. Six were from homes that appeared outwardly 
normal but to which the girls displayed no discernible 
wholesome family attachments. 

\. -six placed their babies for adoption and 21 
kept their babies (seven babies died). Of the 27 who kept 
their babies, only eight seemed to develop genuine love 
for their children. 

he most conspicuous discovery from the study of 
these 100 mothers is that none of them had happy; 
healthy relationships with their parents and a feeling of 
both love and hate toward one or both parents was 4 
potent source of unhappiness and trouble. Almost n0 
girls were completely free from a feeling of self-punish- 
ment and none had genuinely cared for or had been 
happy with the fathers of their babies. : 

“Color and Social Case Work,” by Eda Houwink 
(January 1946). Negroes, a minority group, are barred 
by custom from many privileges in pursuit of vocational 
opportunities and personal enterprises. As a result of 
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this discrimination, they have developed psychological 
jarities, such as fear and rejection, which cause 
them to be difficult social-work clients. ’ 

The white people, a majority group, consciously or 
unconsciously assume toward the Negro “the ungracious 
characteristics born of misconceived superiority,” and 
sometimes are cruel and thoughtless in expressing their 
mythical supremacy. The roots of racial prejudice—both 
racial superiority and inferiority—are so deeply rooted 
in us that we social workers need to become aware of 
their damaging forces in order to enable us to deal more 
efectively with our clients. 

The white worker experiences an inability to under- 
stand fully her Negro client, and the Negro worker often 
displays either a positive or negative overidentification 
with her client’s racial difficulties. As an example of the 
white worker’s limitations, the author refers to the para- 
mount silence that the Negro client sometimes presents 
toa white interviewer, a silence which cannot always be 
interpreted as ignorance, but which more likely can be 
attributed to the Negro’s fear. The Negro social worker 
is equally handicapped with Negro clients when she 
emotionally identifies herself with the cultural ostracisms 
of her race. This overidentification may cause her judg- 
ment to be gullibly indulgent or hpyocritically severe. 

The Negro is confronted with all the personal, eco- 
nomic, and social problems that confront the white man 
and in addition thereto, experiences a racial adjustment 
that gives him a double burden to carry. Summarizing, 
the author says that, if the social worker “can begin to 
help the client express his feelings about the impact of 
racial barriers upon his hopes and fears, he will teach 
usa great deal about them and about himself.” 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


“Sociology and the Atom,” by William Fielding Ogburn 
(January 1946). The explosion of the atomic bomb over 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, may be thought of as end- 
ing an era of history. From the standpoint of sociology 
the study of this phenomena lies in the field of social 
change and the social effects of invention. The new 
sientific revolution resulting from the use of atomic 
energy will cause changes in international organization, 
in cities, and in many institutions. To bring about a 
world government that can adequately control the use of 
the bomb will call for a great deal of sociological re- 
search, It appears that the bomb will necessitate the 
breaking of large cities into smaller ones which will re- 
quire tremendous collective planning and action. The use 
of atomic energy in machines and for industrial uses may 
bring about more extensive changes upon society than 
did the industrial revolution which was ushered in by 
steam. This new crisis brought about by the discovery of 
atomic energy raises new problems of sociological re- 
search. In the past this research was based primarily on 
the historical method. This method is of no great value 
in planning for the atomic age, which as yet has no 

story. Since social scientists almost universally deal 
With the past, it will be necessary for them to find new 
methods of research for dealing with man’s future col- 
lective behavior. 

“Antipathy and Social Behavior,” by Chester Alexan- 
der (January 1946). Interaction, the basic trait of human 
welal life, is a complex of interrelationships. It may be 
ivided into two major parts, that based on the biological 
lature of man, and that based on his cultural pattern. 
Much of human behavior involves avoidance. This nega- 
lve behavior may be rational or intentional, but most of it 
‘pears to be of the nature of nonrational antipathies. 

,antipathies usually function below the level of 
attention. In some respects they resemble allergies; how- 
‘ver, allergies act much too slowly to produce quick 


Woldance and are physiological, whereas “feelings 
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against” are psychological. Antipathies may have their 
roots in biological differences between individuals giving 
rise to rationalizations of avoidance; they may have their 
source in the learning process whereby the child de- 
velops avoidance through mimicry of its parents’ ges- 
tures and behavior; or they may arise in unpleasant and 
shocking experiences which become associated with some 
object or individual. Where prejudices arise, these nega- 
tive sensory experiences or antipathies play a very stub- 
born and important part. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Reviewed by M. J. Pescor, M.D. 


“Facts and Figures on Psychotherapy,” by Joseph 
Wilder, M. D. (October 1945). This is a timely and sen- 
sible article dealing with the effectiveness of psycho- 
therapy as applied to psychoneurotics and others suffer- 
ing from mental disorder exclusive of true psychoses. 

The author quite frankly discusses the difficulty in 
obtaining a true picture of the situation. He points out 
such stumbling blocks as: 1. evaluation of treatment left 
to patient, psychotherapist, and perhaps close relatives 
who are least suited to express adequate judgment; 2. 
lack of uniformity in diagnoses; 3. lack of standard 
criteria of recovery or improvement; 4, failure to take 
into account spontaneous remissions; 5. tendency to 
select patients on basis of ability to pay and on basis of 
intelligence; 6. failure to take into account the duration 
of treatment—the therapeutic result might be the effect 
of aging; 7. failure to take into account that the thera- 
puetic results — be the effect of some change in the 
environment or the correction of some physical illness; 
8. lack of follow-up data; 9. dearth of statistical reports 
in the literature especially from those in private practice. 

Nevertheless, the author gathers the available data 
and finds that spontaneous remissions probably occur in 
about 20 per cent of untreated cases. Where no follow-up 
data are furnished 67 per cent of hospital patients show 
some degree of improvement, 59 per cent of patients at- 
tending out-patient clinics show improvement, and 63 per 
cent of patients undergoing psychoanalysis profit from 
their treatment. Where follow-up has been made the re- 
sults show improvement in 50 per cent of the hospital 
cases, 54 per cent of the clinic cases, 70 per cent of the 
psychoanalyzed subjects, and 83 per cent of patients 
treated by general psychotherapeutic methods in private 
practice. 

The writer is not impressed by the difference in the 
results of psychotherapy among the four groups of cases 
nor is he prejudiced in favor of psychoanalysis over 
other forms of psychotherapy. He estimates that there 
are over 3-million psychoneurotics in the country who 
want treatment. It would take 300,000 analysts to take 
care of such a patient-load, figuring that the average 
time required for each individual is five treatments a 
week for 18 months. 

Psychoanalysis as the treatment of choice under the 
circumstances is out of the question. It must be supple- 
mented by treatment in hospitals, clinics, and general 
administered by private practitioners. 

ven so it will be necessary to give more psychiatric 
training to medical students, to encourage physicians in 
taking postgraduate courses in psychiatry, and to en- 
courage youne physicians to specialize in psychiatry. 
Clinics should be well organized and the level of effi- 
ciency in psychotherapy raised in order to avoid waste 
of money and working-time. Special nonprofit hospitals 
for psychoneurotics should be created which would serve 
as training centers for Teaching of 
nonpsychoanalytical psychotherapeutic methods should 
not be in the hands of orthodox analysts but in those of 
men most familiar with other methods. Much larger funds 
should be expended for research, including a scientific 
study of results of various methods of psychotherapy. 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Case Work Needs in Our Penal Institutions,” by 
Nathan Berman (December 1945). The author was re- 
cently a social worker at a State penitentiary for a 
private family welfare society. His observations in this 
article appear to reflect his experience there. pe fi 

The hub of the successful operation of a penal insti- 
tution is employment. Merely to work in preference to 
being idle is not enough; it should be work in which the 
inmate is interested and best fitted. He should be made 
to feel that he is doing creative work; should derive a 
sense of personal gain through pay either in money or 
additional “good time”; and needs to feel that his in- 
dustry is being rewarded. Futhermore, employment 
should be fitted to the individual needs, to be used for 
earning a livelihood on release. 

Law violators are often persons of initiative and 
enterprise. The regimé in the institution should help 
them preserve such constructive initiative as they may 
have. Unfortunately the opposite is true. Prison routine 
is inclined to be rigid and inflexible, planned by the 
administration without any participation by the inmates 
for whom it is designed. 

“The Achilles heel of our penitentiary system is 
personnel,” according to the author. For the most part, 


New Techniques in Treating Crime 


Next Steps In Dealing With Delinquency. By 
Philip Klein. New York: Bulletin of The New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, July 
1945. Pp. 41. 


This bulletin presents a statement of the problems and 
recommendations considered by a temporary study com- 
mittee on crime and delinquency. Under the able leadership 
of Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, the committee met at the New 
York School of Social Work, in an attempt to evaluate 
the progress achieved thus far in dealing with offenders 
against the law and to determine, if possible, how to make 
further progress. 


The proposals and program set forth in this prospectus 
intend to define a comprehensive goal and the direction of 
progress, and emphasize in a positive manner the commit- 
tee’s conclusion that “‘next steps” in the field of delinquency 
are both necessary and practical. They are directed to the 
task of dealing with crime through ‘‘rational, scientific, 
efficient and civilized’ treatment of the delinquent! The 
use of the term “‘delinquent’’ for all offenders against the 
law, young or old, guilty of serious or minor offenses, is 
a commendable one. Its use represents a plea for an under- 
standing of the need for individualized treatment, no matter 
what the age or offense. 


The nine proposals are to be considered as “‘suggestive”’ 
only, but they present a rather clear-cut, comprehensive 
“blueprint” for a complete overhauling of the entire struc- 
ture of the administration of criminal law. To those of us 
who are vitally interested in the administrative machinery, 
the suggestions merit considerable study. We are, or should 
be, aware of the weaknesses in the various systems for the 
administration of criminal justice and this bulletin provides 
a source of reinforcement of our knowledge, understanding, 
and interpretation of the entire situation. 


Utica, N. Y. GLENN V. McFARLAND 
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his work the author never felt that he was mingling with 
a special “criminal” group. He found that the men “gp. 
preciated being talked to like equals.” Also, men shoul 
be housed according to age, background, and temper. 
ment, rather than merely in the interest of convenient, 
Inmates should be permitted and encouraged to partic. 
agg in some form of self-government, along the lines of 
r. Osborne’s experiment at Sing Sing. 

Treatment of the offender should begin with the first 
contact since the treatment he receives when arrested 
and tried profoundly affects his subsequent adjustment, 
What happens to him in the institution determines hoy 
successful his parole will be. The burden of success must 

shared by the administrative services and cannot le 
placed entirely on the offending individual. Probation 
service should be extended and improved so that it can 
be “used to the limit of its potentiality.” Attempts should 


be made to decentralize large institutions into smalle jm ™™ 
units. Schools of social work should train people for work MH K 
in the correctional field. 
“Crime and the people who commit it are the pro- 
ducts of the environment in which they live. Society, in 
its own interest, is also responsible for the rehabilitation 
of its criminals. The penal institutions and the free con- 
munity are thus ‘one world.’” 7 
Yo 
in | 
Training Schools and Education m 
Education in Training Schools for Delinquent §¥ 
Youth. By Christine P. Ingram with Elise H. & sa 
Martens and Katherine M. Cook. Washington, § ™ 
D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1945. Pp. 93. $.20. b 
This monograph, based on a survey made in collabora- #% an 


tion with a committee from the National Association of 
Training Schools, offers as many recommendations and 
objectives as could be obtained on the subject in so brief 
a reading time. Apart from its value to training-school 
staffs, the pamphlet can be read profitably by any legis- 
lator, social worker, law-enforcement officer, probation 
officer, juvenile-court judge, educator, or lay person 
not entirely satisfied with the training schools in his 
State. Unless a State training school does conform to the 
standards set forth in this manual, it serves no better 


purpose than the first reformatories of nearly 100 years 
ago 


However, the advisors emphasize that each school 
should differ to the extent that it is similar to the general 
ge meee f in which it is located. The school is “home 
to the girl or boy there and affords an excellent labora- 
tory for rehabilitation in health, mental hygiene, social 
case work, recreation, and religious training and educa- 
tion, both prevocational and vocational. 7 
In at least one State, South Carolina, the State train- 
ing school has been the number-one issue before the legis- 
lature this session. Indications are that the program out- 
lined in this pamphlet is favored by the public, and & 
demand is being made in several States for adequate 
funds to secure wholesome living conditions, learning 
materials, vocational training, and a qualified, non- 
staff, with a factual public relations 
ard to keep the citizens informed and actively interes 
in making these children acceptable to society for the 
remainder of their lives. 


Greenville, S. C. 


C. Nav 


a he adds, the officials are well-meaning pers 
. ons 
had no training and little job 
special Skill and understanding “which present 
guards’ rarely possess.” He advocates more liberal oa 
s respondence and visiting privileges, since these are the staff 
ss only links between the inmate and the outside world I New 
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Preventing Juvenile Delinquency 


Primary Behavior Disorder in Children. By 
staff members of Jewish Board of Guardians. 
New York: Family Welfare Association of 
America, 1945. Pp. 59. $.60. 


This monograph, comprising a resumé of two case 
studies made in the New York City Jewish Board of 
Guardians, reflects the basic concern for the individual 
as treated in his total life situation by a social agency 
keenly aware of the growing importance of the psychi- 
atric approach. As outlined, this program shows the 
change in philosophy from helping the delinquent to 
preventing delinquency; and, in the interests of preven- 
tin, going from the adult to the juvenile offender, and 
from the purely sociological approach to one giving weight 
to both environmental and psychological factors. 

After a brief introduction outlining the philosophy of 
the agency, the two cases are given in some detail to 
illustrate this methodology. This is a factual, sensible 
pamphlet which we all should read. 


Kansas City, Mo. MERLE D. BECKWITH 


History of American Psychiatry 


One Hundred Years of American Psychiatry. 
Edited by J. K. Hall, M.D., and others. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 649. 
$7.50. 


That psychiatry has become within one short century, 
inthe words of Gregory Zilboorg, associate editor, “al- 
ready mature enough to become a factor in almost every 
walk of life” is well exemplified by the contents and 
organization of this volume commemorating the centen- 
nial of the American Psychiatric Association. At the 
same time, as both editors and contributors everywhere 
indicate and illustrate, the evolution of this medical 
discipline, “still young and vigorous and ambitious enough 


but one expression of the history of American thought 
and culture. 

_ There are neither chapters on conventional sub- 
divisions of the psychiatric field nor merely a chrono- 
logical account of the vicissitudes of the oldest medical 
organization in this country. Instead the editors attempt 
a synthesis of the development of psychiatry as “re- 
fecting and refracting” American cultural history in 
which nevertheless the entire field is thoroughly pre- 
sented in an integrated manner. Thirteen contributors 
working with committees from both the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and the American Association of 
the History of Medicine under the guidance of an 
editorial board (Doctors J. K. Hall, Gregory Zilboorg, 
and Henry A. Bunker) have collaborated in Daeg 
a survey which bids fair to fulfill the needs of the 
beginner in psychiatry, the mature student, and general 
reader alike. 

In 15 sections the threads of psychiatry’s pattern 
are repeatedly traced in the cultural fabric from its 
beginnings in colonial days to its extensive participation 
in the second World War through 1944. In view of the 
imitation of space, comment on each section is impos- 
sible. However, merely listing the titles of the chapters 
wil perhaps suffice to indicate the interwoven, synthetic 
approach which highlights and emphasizes, from the 
Yarlous topical viewpoints, the significant thoughts and 
teds of the relevant men of this century. 

There are “The Beginnings: From Colonial Days to 
the Foundation of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion,” by Richard H. Shryock; “Psychiatry in Europe 
at the Middle of the Nineteenth Century,” by Henry E. 
Sigerist; and “The Founding and the Founders of the 
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Association,” by Winfred Overholser. Especially useful 
to the student or historian as reference sources are 
“The History of American Mental Hospitals,” by Samuel 
W. Hamilton; “A Century of Psychiatric Research in 
America,” by John C. Whitehorn; and “American Psy- 
chiatric Literature During the Past One Hundred Years,” 
by Henry A. Bunker. For the simultaneously moderating 
and stimulating influence of historical perspectives, 
“American Psychiatry as a Specialty,” by the last-named 
author; “The History of Psychiatric Therapies,” by 
William Malamud; and “The History of Mental Hygiene” 
and “The Legal Aspects of Psychiatry,” by Albert 
Deutsch and Gregory Zilboorg, respectively; are particu- 
larly and vividly effective. Three sections on military 
psychiatry during the civil and the two World Wars by 
Albert Deutsch, again, and by Edward A. Strecker 
reflect both the growth of neurology as a specialty, and 
of the participation of psychiatry as such in the armed 
forces as well as the beginning of what some prefer to 
call the misalliance of the two. This reviewer perhaps 
ancien a plaintive note into Dom Thomas Verner 

oore’s scholarly review of “A Century of Psychology 
in Its Relationship to American Psychiatry.” 

Probably because of his own special inclinations the 
present writer found the final section perhaps the most 
interesting. Clyde Kluckhohn thoughtfully and temper- 
ately reviews, in “The Influence of Psychiatry on Anthro- 
pology in America,” the very recently expanding and 
mutually fructifying collaboration between at least a 
portion of the students in both fields. His list of six 
suggestions for psychiatrists in dealing with anthro- 
pological data—e.g., “1. ‘Primitive’ societies must not 
be lumped together, 2. Psychiatrists must cease to equate 
‘primitive’ with ‘childlike’ or ‘archaic’ . . ., 3. The anec- 
dotal approach is worthless.”—are not only a minimum 
“must” program, but also a basic platform for an inter- 
communication promising a still greater fruitfulness for 
future development of the biology and pathology of 
interpersonal relationships. 

A thorough index, a full documentation of their 
sources by most of the contributors, and an excellent 
format on half-rag paper are valuable assets of the 
volume adding much to the reader’s pleasure. 


S. A. Szurek, M.D. 


Timely and Readable 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1945. Selected papers, Seventy- 
Second Annual Conference. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. x, 407. $5.00. 


The editorial committee again has done an excellent 
job in the compilation and preparation for this volume 
of 388 papers prepared in lieu of the 72nd annual general 
meeting of the National Conference which was canceled 
because of travel restrictions. 

In line with the announced purpose of this second war 
conference “to accommodate itself to war conditions,” 
many regional 1-day meetings were held throughout the 
country. From papers prepared for use at these meetings 
the committee has been excellently discriminate in its 
selection for this annual publication. 

As usual, the articles are arranged under such general 
topics as the relation of social work to broad issues, the 
veteran, community organization, labor, public social 
services, children, health, social action, and methods. 
The contributors’ list reads like a Who’s Who in social 
work—embracing authorities from Governmental bodies, 
through the war-service agencies and philanthropic 
organizations, to the social work educators and practi- 
tioners. 

Without reflecting on other authors—indeed without 
reflection on many writers whose contributions could not 
be included in this volume—several articles seem espe- 
cially timely. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Dr. Ellen C. Potter of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, in her presidential 
article, gives us the bearings for the year ahead. She 
advocates “discriminating and forward-looking fidelity” 
to matured principles which have guided the national 
conference for many years: its educational function, 
commitment to the elimination of minority tensions, un- 
reserved commitment of service to the Nation, and mu- 
tual co-operation and support of conference membership. 


Colonel William C. Menninger, M. C., and Robert E. 
Bondy write of the veteran and his return; Jane M. 
Hoey and Arthur J. Altmeyer, of social security and 
public assistance in the reconversion period; Leo Perlis 
and Robert L. Kinney, about labor and welfare planning; 
Annemarie Schindler, on in-service training for the pro- 
fession; Dr. Hyman S. Lippman, of juvenile delinquency; 
Dr. Thomas J. Parran and Harald H. Lund, on the Na- 
tion’s health; and others. 

The layman will be enthusiastic in his reading. Here 
is a volume that he can understand; social work looking 
at problems which are basic to every citizen. Profes- 
sionals will treasure this book for historical purposes as 
well as a source of information. 


Washington, D. C. Louis J. SHARP 


Fundamentals of Human Behavior 


Conscience and Society. By Raynard West. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1945. Pp. vi, 
261. $3.00. 


“, . . we cannot live in peace without external law, 
cannot Judge our own causes without its over-riding 
guidance and correction. ... 

“But first set up your courts, and charge them well 
from the highest integrity our communities can produce. 
And first lay down your principles: No national sover- 
eignty: People before states: Equality of race: Custodian- 
ship of backward people: All the aids to community that 
the economist, the politician, and psychologist can suggest. 

“And first of all agree to do this, not with the friends 
who but turn your nation into an alliance, but with your 
enemies with whose aid you can turn the world com- 
munity. It is you and they who share the force of your 
world between you. Make the great venture! Agree with 
thine And place the consciences of 
a behind Total Society.” (p. 261; italics are the 
author’s). 

Thus Raynard West—the English doctor of medicine, 
psychiatrist and psychoanalyst; the doctor of philosophy, 
scientist and theorist—concludes his radical plea for the 
conservation of mankind. 

With beautiful logic and by careful analysis of the- 
ories of human nature, government, and law, with the 
addition of scientific data from sociological and psycho- 
logical studies and psychoanalytical findings from his 
own case materials, he arrives at two characteristics of 
human behavior that appear to be fundamental to each 
and all of us. 

We each desire the fulfillment of self through others 
—our ever-present need for social participation and 
social life from which we, in reality, derive our human- 
ness and our self; and the fulfillment of self against 
others—our personal aggressive drive to self-satisfac- 
tion and pleasure in spite of the others with whom we 
must always live. 

Raynard West says evidence points to the ascend- 
ancy of our social selves over our selfish selves in the ma- 
jority of situations, but that control—outside control un- 
biased by our own personal desires as contrasted with self- 
control by conscience—is essential, desirable, and de- 
sired by each of us for our own security and ultimate 
happiness. Law is essential to our social welfare but no 
less to our emotional well-being. 

Law is essential because in our judgments and rela- 
tionships with others, we are each biased and prejudiced 
by our infantile and early childhood experiences which 
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we unconsciously identify and project as adults. Oy 
emotional habits in human relationship are acquired jy 
our association with mother, father, brother, and sister, 
Here the aggressive-obsessional characteristics, develope 
out of conflict of personal desires with those imposed by 
members of the family—especially the parents—ap 
built into our unconscious and are the eternal coloring. 
matter of our attitude toward self in relation to others 

Dr. West herein skillfully brings into play psycho. 
analytic interpretation of sociological implications, His 
break with Freud is clear-cut and well set forth. He sey 
the theories of Hobbes and Freud—important and ip. 
fluential as they have been—as the outgrowth of personal 
frustrations and aggressive-obsessions developed in early 
relationships within the family. Rousseau’s doctrine js 
likewise analyzed from this point of view. Locke and 
Suttie—to name two whose attitudes toward human 
nature were the antithesis of Freud and Hobbes—are 
seen as products of early conditioning. So with each of us, 

Because some of us see human nature as hateful and 
antagonistic and some of us see it as co-operative and 
loving, judgments of none of us can be accurate and u.- 
biased. Law above ourselves based in equity and justice 
is, therefore, essential not only to social welfare 
but also to emotional security. 

International law as we now know it falls down in 
just this essential. It is not law at all in that it depends 
on morality; i. e., conscience—“‘the product of ‘need of 
love’ plus ‘dread of society,’ and built into ourselves by 
precept and our early experience of what we seem to 
need for safety and security in social life”—which is 
unreliable. Law, to be psychologically sound, Dr. West 
insists, must have within it the power of coercion to 
make men do what they need and even may want to do, 

What is essential for the security of the world—for 
world peace through a world community—is, first, inter- 
national law, enforceable by a world police, that will and 
can use coercion until we have developed techniques of 
living together as a world community. As we learn to 
understand and know each other, we need less force 
to get along. 

ext, we need a new focus for loyalty, an emotion 
second only to love. But loyalty has become involved in 
the theoretical fantasy of sovereignty. We know wm 
nation is sovereign—any more than is the individual— 
in the sense of being completely independent, with abso- 
lute freedom, and with complete self-determination 
Nations as people are interdependent. 

Loyalty has constantly expanded its horizons as these 
have widened with new technology. Loyalty can be de 
veloped toward a world community through understand- 
ing and intelligent leadership. Nor does this necessarily 
mean the sacrifice of loyalties to family, region, or even 
nations. ‘ 

But to have a world at peace, law based on equity 
and justice must come first; loyalty can be developed 
out of a governed world. World law must be based on 
human nature as it is; it must be psychologically sound 
and recognize the dual drives of all men. 

This brief review, it is hoped, will indicate the ex- 
cellence of Dr. West’s contribution to our thinking o 
peace, but it is also to be hoped that it will indicate the 
great importance of our emotions in relation to that : 

As Raynard West has very ably stated it, “It is no 
what things are, but what our emotions make them out 
to be that determines our attitude toward them. It 3s 
our own emotions, wayward and irrational, which are 
our greatest tyrants.” 7 

Whether or not we accept the psychoanalytical ap- 
proach to interpretation of human behavior—and it 
must not be confused with the Freudian interpretation— 
we must accept the validity of the argument and point 
of view of this doctor-scientist-scholar if we are ever, 0 
come near the peace we all desire so much but which 
we still find, even after an overwhelming military victory, 
so very, very hard to attain. 

This is a book for all who are in government and all 
who are the government in the most powerful and peace 
loving of all democracies. 


ont at 


The University of Texas BERNICE MILBURN MOORE 
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Psychoanalysis and Treatment of Crime 


lume in which are presented particularly significant 
current contributions in the field. 
al This book may well be remembered as one of the 
ly few constructive creations born, at least in part, as a 
8 result of the most destructive and devastating war in 
nd nan’s history. The war setting has in turn colored much 
al H of the content to a considerable degree. Consequently the 
TH hook contains many practical presentations, as well as 
Is, HM the highly theoretical and technical articles which have 
nd very often stirred only confusion and condemnation in 
. the many resistant individuals who are not analytically 
trained. 
ie Following an introductory note by A. A. Brill, whose 
1° papers on “Mourning Melancholia and Compulsions” 
. Hand “The Universality of Symbols” are but two of the 
1H hook’s 21 contributions—all of them written by leading 
ids HH workers in the field, both here and abroad—there appear 
of, number of articles which are chiefly of theoretical 
by significance. One in agente concerned with the ever- 
to important subject of dream-interpretation, was written 
39% by the father of psychoanalysis, Professor Sigmund 
est Freud. Ernest Jones, Ives Hendrick, Ernest Simmel, 
tH Geza Réheim, Hanns Sachs, and C. P. Obendorf, among 
others, have contributed papers on basic 
10! @ principles, with illustrative case material. The editor, 
os Sandor Lorand, furnishes an interesting summary and 
tt very comprehensive bibliography on the general subject 
o @ of alcoholism as the closing article of the book. 
to Those who served as psychiatrists in the military 
Te @ service and the public in general have had thrust upon 
, them evidence of the tremendous increase in importance 
it and significance of psychosomatic medicine and the neu- 
1 roses of war, to the understanding of both of which 
- rants has contributed more than any other 
~ @ field of medicine. These subjects are covered quite 
80 HH thoroughly in the yearbook. Franz Alexander’s paper on 
ol: @ “Fundamental Concepts of Psychosomatic Research” 
- attempts to clarify the concept of psychogenesis in psy- 
AN chosomatic illness and is of particular interest because 
nq  Sves us a lucid account of the fundamental psycho- 
‘ih logical and physiological differences between conversion 
symptoms, vegetative neuroses, and psychogenic organic 
| disease. Flanders Dunbar also helps our understanding 
ity of psychosomatic problems; and Sandor Rado, Elizabeth 
: mberg, and Charles Anderson cover the subject of 
“a the neuroses of war and homosexual responses to war- 
al fare. A more indirect contribution to these currently 
fopular problems is offered by the other articles which 
am tid us in achieving an understanding of the dynamic 
bs basis for much of man’s greed and his hostility toward 
the his fellow man, qualities described by a well-known 
ace. analyst as “the greatest source of human suffering and 
- the most important problem facing mankind today”—a 
par problem so vast in this new age of atomic energy and 
bis destruction that only recently a nationally famous col- 
on umnist proposed in desperation a rather fantastic, 
obviously impractical solution involving “the psycho- 
ap- analysis of nations.” 
1 it Wh the 1 concerned with delinquency and crime in any of 
ae tir phases must of necessity be interested in this prob- 
oint of man’s greed and hostility as they tend to produce 
+ to Mm Uuividual “little wars” against society. If it has achieved 
hich thing constructive for us, the war has shown us 
ory, sy its induction and separation-line examinations 
ag as the many dispensary and hospital cases which 
all ve developed, both in this country and in the field, 
> at we are overwhelmed by a great mass of psycho- 
Social Problems of every variety. The psychoanalyst is 
- “sentially an individual therapist, but he has a great 
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The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis. Vol. I. 
Edited by Sandor Lorand. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1945. Pp. 370. $10.00. 

Thirty-seven years following its introduction to this 


country, psychoanalysis has joined most of its older- 
sister medical-specialty groups in compiling an annual 


deal to offer the criminologist, the sociologist, the lawyer, 
the ethnologist, the en the philosopher, etc., to- 
ward a better comprehension of dynamic human behavior. 
Only through the co-operative efforts of the leaders in 
these various fields can we begin to achieve the socio- 
logical and educational reforms that may enable us to 
control the development of the individual from his in- 
fancy in such manner as to produce new generations of 
secure well-adjusted, healthy people who will outlaw 
war and crime. A most interesting symposium entitled 
“Present Trends in Psychoanalytical Theory and Prac- 
tice” in which Gregory Zilboorg, Robert Waelder, and 
Karl A. Menninger participate, elaborates on these vital 
issues and should be of great interest to everyone. ’ 

It must be apparent by now that it would be quite 
impossible to review here in detail the individual contri- 
butions which combine to constitute The Yearbook of 
Psychoanalysis, each of which would require a discus- 
sion much longer than this general appraisal of a book 
containing subject matter that should appeal to any of 
a number of divergent interests. 


Chicago, Ill. EUGENE I. FALSTEIN, M.D. 


Getting at the Roots of Delinquency 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child—An 
Annual. Vol. I. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1945. Pp. 423. $6.00. 


Under the joint editorship of well-known analysts 
this collection of 20 papers and several reviews sets a 
mark of competency that we may hope will be sustained 
in future annual volumes. Several of the papers deal with 
highly technical and even controversial: psychoanalytic 
subjects, but others present a wide range of factual ma- 
terial. Delinquency is discussed incidentally or at length 
by some of the writers. 

“The Psychology of Gang Formation and the Treat- 
ment of Juveniles,” an article by Fritz Redl, offers a 
classification of types of delinquency: 1. On the part of 
basically healthy individuals delinquency may be a natural 
defense against wrong handling, against a wrong en- 
vironmental setting, or against traumatic experiences; 
2. there may be a drifting into delinquent behavior by 
basically nondelinquent youngsters as the result of ado- 
lescent growth confusion; 3. delinquencies may arise on 
a neurotic basis; 4. “Genuine delinquency” is a term 
proposed by Redl to signify disturbances in the impulse 
— of the individual or malformations of the ego, 
the superego, or the ego ideal. He thinks that type 1 is 
most successfully treated by psychoanalysis, but type 4 
puzzles the psychoanalyst no end because of sudden and 
Saageeann relapses after encouraging phases of treat- 
ment. 

Though promising to limit his discussion to the last 
type, Redl proceeds to give his rather interesting views 
about group and gang psychology. As far as support of 
delinquent trends are concerned, the following are opera- 
tive: 1. the process of “magical seduction” in which de- 
linquent impulses are reinforced by the infectious value 
of bad example; 2. ego support through gang organiza- 
tion of ways and means; 3. “guilt-insurance through 
coverage by the group code.” All this is by way of 
stating what enables a youngster “to enjoy otherwise 
guilt-loaded or dangerous gratifications without the ex- 
pense of guilt feelings or fear.” 

Some barriers to psychotherapy exist for the delin- 
2 is a member of a crowd or gang, who is con- 

ned in an institution, or who has a “tough-guy” philos- 
ophy of life. The therapist obviously is the represent- 
ative of an out-group; if he works in an institution he 
represents the over-group. The group psychology sets up 
defenses against techniques which are effective with the 
neurotic. Seeing the youngster privately for an hour or 
so, even several times a week, when for the rest of the 
time, as in an institution, he is stored in a climate which 
“oozes gang psychological defense,” is not very likely to 
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effect much. So Redl believes that for such cases treat- 
ment should be undertaken in a setting which combines 
group therapy and the individual approach, and that 
the psychiatrist and his aides should be part and parcel 
of the group in which the youngster lives. Few indeed 
are the places where this is done. ‘ 

Fenichel, rather parenthetically in his paper on edu- 
cation, speaks of the frequent elaborations of the idea 
that those who steal have deficiencies in superego forma- 
tion. But he thinks the real question is: Why is it that 
so many people do not steal? The majority are not 

revented merely by fear of punishment; social reality 
bon succeeded in awakening an intrapsychic force, a 
conscience, that opposes desires and even needs. Stealing 
is refrained from because it is not right. 

Kate Friedlander of London contributes an article on 
“Formation of the Antisocial Character.” She analyzed 
a boy of about eight and found that he showed “character 
traits uniformly found among delinquents. . . . For de- 
linquents, satisfaction of instinctual desires is invariably 
more important than satisfactions from an object-rela- 
tionship; their impulses demand immediate gratification ; 
postponement is impossible, and their regard for right 
and wrong is wholly subordinated to instinctual satis- 
factions.” As a specific factor leading to the disturbance 
there may be a mother’s attitude toward early instinctual 
manifestations, or there may be other environmental 
factors, such as the display of violent emotional out- 
bursts on the part of adults in the child’s early family 
setting. Despite this author’s flattering comments on 
the reviewer’s early emphasis on mental conflicts in the 
causation of some cases of delinquent behavior, he senses 
the drawing of a longbow in Friedlander’s wide generali- 
zation. Certainly what she says is absolutely true about 
one clearly-cut type of delinquent, but there are many 
varieties of offenders and of causative factors; for ex- 
ample, witness Redl’s classifications. 

There are other very interesting articles. The re- 
viewer particularly enjoyed Erikson’s field study of 
“Childhood and Tradition in Two American Indian 
Tribes,” but nothing about delinquency is included. 


Boston, Massachusetts WILLIAM HEALy, M.D. 


The Community and the Boy 


Boys Are Worth It. By Kenneth H. Rogers, 
Ph.D. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1944. Pp. 
56, $.75. 


This book was probably written as an authoritative 
and interesting interpretation of a present-day topic for 
the layman who wants to know more about community 
organizations that work with youth. As such a book it 
is a successful project. 

Treatment and prevention of delinquency make up 
the general theme. Innumerable community resources 
related to juvenile delinquency and prevention are in- 
cluded and salient factors pertaining to each are dis- 
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cussed. The layman should enjoy this book because jt 
points out the various aspects of delinquency and pr. 
vention in an understandable fashion. Briefly he wil 
observe theories, techniques, and on-the-spot interpreta. 
tions. 

Dr. Rogers refers briefly to a potent factor which j; 
frequently overlooked by both the professional worker 
and the layman. This factor is the school. The best treat. 
ment of delinquency is the prevention of delinquency, 
This cannot be done without co-operation from the 
schools and the parents. This co-operation and interpre. 
tation must be sold to the community as a whole; but 
especially to those in the field of education. As Dr. Rogers 
mentioned in his reference to schools, “they must be 
appropriately equipped for the objective observation, 
detection and treatment of pre-delinquent behavior and 
the ‘danger signals’ in the maladjustive tendencies of 
individuals.” 

As a brief review of many community resources 
dealing with youth this book will undoubtedly cause 
every reader to agree with the author—“boys are worth it.” 


Chicago, Ill. CHARLES W. LEONARD 


Stimulating Thought on Prisons 


Stone Walls and Men. By Robert M. Lindner, 
Ph.D. New York: The Odyssey Press, Inc., 1946, 
Pp. x, 496. $4.00. 


This book is interestingly written by a psychologist 
who has spent several years in study and observation 
of those coming in conflict with the law resulting in their 
forced incarceration under unnatural and _ restrained 
living conditions which are to be found in the best of 
prisons. It will be of special value to penologists, sociolo- 
gists, and others interested in the correctional field. 


The volume should provoke controversy, and undoubt- 
edly many practical prison wardens and _ institutional 
superintendents will question certain aspects of the book 
and differ heartily with deductions found. To some, the 
cases referred to may appear rather fantastic, too verbose, 
and lacking in practical value in furthering the cause 
of the inmate or in furnishing any constructive thought 
along remedial lines. The casual reader may be inclined 
to regard this work as sensational, offering little or no 
solution to the problem covered, and destructive rather 
than constructive in its approach. 


To one who has spent the greater part of his life 
among the delinquent and criminal element, there is 
evident value between the pages of this somewhat lengthy 
volume, and it is highly recommended to those interested 
in penology. It will not be considered a panacea in 
correcting the evils of our crime treatment program 
but, taken in small doses, may stimulate sound thinking 
and reasoning toward the whole problem. I offer it as 
worth while. 


Baltimore, Md. 


HaRotp E. DONNELL 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting news 
items relating to new projects, significant procedures and practices, personnel 
changes, legislation, etc., in the field of delinquency and crime. This department will 
be as interesting and helpful as our readers make it. We appoint you a contributor. 


Richard A. Chappell Returns 
To Federal Probation System 


On March 7, 1946, Mr. Richard A. Chappell returned 
to his position as chief of the Federal Probation System 
after serving in the Corrective Services Division of the 
United States Navy since January 1, 1944. 

Mr. Lewis J. Grout, who has been serving as chief 
of probation in Mr. Chappell’s absence, has returned to 
his position as chief probation officer in the Western 
District of Missouri. 

= commenting on Mr. Grout’s return, Mr. Chappell 

said: 
“I wish to express my appreciation to Mr. Lewis J. 
Grout for the excellent manner in which he conducted 
the work of this office during my absence. It is hearten- 
ing to note the gains made by the service under Mr. 
Grout particularly in the matter of compensation for 
probation officers and their clerks.” 


Bennet L. Mead Dies; 
Well-known in Corrections © 


Mr. Bennet L. Mead, for 13 years statistician in the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and recently associated in the 
same capacity with the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
died on March 8, in Arlington, Virginia. 

Born in Denver 54 years ago, he was graduated from 
Denver University and received his M.A. degree from 
Washington University in St. Louis in 1914. While in the 
Bureau of Prisons, Mr. Mead took an active interest in 
probation and parole work, was the author of many 
articles in the correctional field, and was a frequent 
contributor to FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly. 

He was a member of the American Association of 
Social Workers, American Statistical Association, Ameri- 
tan Sociological Society, and many other professional 
organizations. 

All Mr. Mead’s friends and associates will regret to 
hear of his death. The correctional field has lost one of 
ts most valuable disciples. 


listinguished Service Medal to 
brig. Gen. William C. Menninger 


Brig. Gen. William C. Menninger, director of the 
Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal in February for “the primary responsibility for 
wlving one of the most serious medical problems faced 


_— Army” in developing treatment for psychiatric 


this program of unprecedented scope,” the citation 
rads, “resulted in restoring many thousands of mentally 
sick men to health and_ usefulness.” 

en. Menninger, widely-known psychiatrist, was re- 
‘ently named as the first recipient of the Albert and 
a, Lasker Foundation Award for his outstanding 
tribution to the mental health of the men and women 
the armed forces. 
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Federal Probation System 
Resumes Training Institutes 


The Federal probation system has resumed its in- 
service training conferences for Federal probation officers 
after a year’s lapse because of restrictions on travel 
and meetings. 

The meeting for officers of the Southeastern area 
was held at Blue Ridge Assembly, Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina, from June 24 to 28 inclusive. Probation officers 
in the North Central States will convene at the Univer- 
sity of Winconsin at Madison in August. 

The Blue Ridge meeting, attended by nearly 100 
Federal and State probation officers, was under the 
direction of Chief of Probation Richard A. Chappell. 
Among those speaking to the group were several Federal 
judges, Director Henry P. Chandler of the Administra- 
tive Office of the U. S. Courts, representatives of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons and the United States Public 
ge Service, and other authorities in the correctional 

eld. 

Discussion leaders Dr. Arthur E. Fink of the School 
of Social Work at the University of North Carolina and 
Mr. Ben Meeker, former United States probation officer 
at Chicago and on the faculty at the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration, instructed the 
officers in groups on the techniques involved in investi- 
gation and supervision. 


Austin H. MacCormick Honored 


By Army With Civilian Award 


Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of The 
Osborne Association and former commissioner of cor- 
rection of New York City, was awarded on March 1, 
1946, the Exceptional Civilian Service Award by Under 
Secretary of War Kenneth C. Royall at ceremonies in 
the Pentagon Building. 

The citation accompanying the award read as follows: 

“In recognition of his exceptional services as advisor 
to the Under Secretary of War on matters pertaining to 
the administration of military prisoners. His outstanding 
ability and keen sympathy have resulted in bringing the 
Army’s correctional system to the forefront by estab- 
lishing a system of sound humanitarian treatment of 
military prisoners thus contributing greatly to the suc- 
cessful termination of hostilities.” 

Mr. MacCormick went to the War Department in 
1942 as consultant to the Secretary of War and in Janu- 
ary 1944 was assigned to the office of the Under Secretary. 
By 1944 the Army was operating an extensive and far- 
flung military prison system and Mr. MacCormick was 
asked to plan and organize a Correction Division in the 
Department to provide centralized supervision. He later 
was named chairman of the newly-organized Board of 
Consultants composed of some of the leading penologists 
of the country. He is also vice-chairman of the Clemency 
Board which is reviewing the cases of all general pris- 
oners now in confinement. 

Last July, while the war was still in progress in the 
Pacific, he flew to the Philippine Islands at the request 
of the commanding general to aid in establishing proper 
detention facilities and a rehabilitation program in the 
western Pacific. 
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Terre Haute Warden Named 
To Temporary D. C. Post 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark recently announced 
the appointment of J. Ellis Overlade, warden of the 
Federal Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana, as acting 
general superintendent of the District of Columbia goa 
institutions. Mr. Overlade’s appointment was made by 
Mr. Clark who was requested by District of Columbia 
authorities to select an experienced and capable man who 
would be able to reorganize the District’s penal system 
into an efficiently working organization. In making the 
selection the Attorney General said: “We want to help 
the District and give them a man of the highest type 
so that Washington may have a model penal system.” 

The need for a complete overhauling of the District’s 
penal system was precipitated by several sensational 
escapes from the District Jail recently. These breaks, 
together with seven other escapes from the jail since 
last November, prompted the appointment of a special 
congressional investigating committee to make a com- 
plete study of jail conditions in the District. The first 
proposal of the investigating committee was for the 
“loan” by the Bureau of Prisons of a man experienced 
in penal work for the purpose of instituting revisions 
recommended by the committee pending the enactment 
of legislation by Congress to set up a new department 
of corrections. This department, headed by a director, 
will be directly responsible to the District commissioners. 

In carrying out this assignment Mr. Overlade is under 
the general supervision of James V. Bennett, director 
of the Bureau of Prisons. Mr. Overlade has been given 
full power in administering the District’s three penal 
institutions—the jail, reformatory, and workhouse. 

Mr. Overlade is well known in Government circles, 
having resided in the District from 1923 to 1944. His 
service with the Government began 33 years ago when he 
came to Washington from Provo, Utah to accept a Civil 
Service position. He served 16 years with the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons as an assistant director and budget 
officer. It was while he was serving in the former capacity 
that he was assigned to the Federal Penitentiary at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. Mr. Overlade will return to Terre 
Haute to resume his duties as warden when he completes 
his assignment in the District. In his absence Clarence 
T. Gladden, associate warden, will be in charge. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


afraid we'll have to search 
you folks. There’s been a robbery.** 


Reproduced by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, 
copyright 1944 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Delinquency Examined by 
Social Work Conference 


The 73rd annual meeting of the National Confereng 
of Social Work and associate groups was held in Buffal 
New York, May 19-25. 

The general sessions, opening on the evening of May 
19, featured the presidential address, “Social Work jn 
a Revolutionary Age,” by Dean Kenneth L. M. Pray of 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. From that point 
to the close of the conference the meetings were fille 
with interesting papers and discussions by many authori. 
ties in the social work field. 

Other features of the conference this year were the 
special meetings held on four important problems: the 
adult delinquent, the alcoholic, the veteran, and medical 
care. Commissioner Sanford Bates, New Jersey State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, discussed the 
adult offender; Selden D. Bacon, assistant professor of 
sociology at Yale University, and Dr. Joseph Thimann, 
medical director, Washingtonian Hospital in Boston, 
spoke on the alcoholic; General Omar N. Bradley, ai- 
ministrator of the Veterans Administration, and Eliza- 
beth Healy Ross, of the War Office of Psychiatric Social 
Work, discussed the veteran as a member of the con. 
munity; and the meeting on medical care was led by 
oemnen Arthur J. Altmeyer of the Social Security 

oard. 

One entire section of the conference was devoted to 
the field of delinquency. Among the discussants in this 
section were Austin H. MacCormick, James V. Bennett, 
Sherwood Norman, G. Howland Shaw, Saul D. Alinsky, 
Captain Rhoda J. Milliken, and Charles L. Chute; all 
well-known in the correctional field. Among many others 
participating in this section were representatives of the 
Army’s correctional branch. 

eeting with the conference, as usual, were many of 
the associated groups, nearly all of which had special 
sessions of their own. 


The Police and Delinquen 
In Peoria and Minneapolis 


The Peoria (Ill.) Police Department examines with 
pride the 6-months’ operation of its Juvenile Bureau, 
organized in January 1946 “for one purpose only: to 

revent crime,” according to Superintendent of Police 
ictor Klarich. 

Inaugurated after long and careful preparation in- 
volving a survey of similar agencies throughout the 
Nation and a study of local needs, the Bureau is backed 
by social welfare agencies, courts, schools, and service 
clubs, and operates directly under the superintendent of 
police who is assisted by a large and carefully sel 
advisory committee. 

In-service training programs and plans for Ce 
ordinating community resources in the interests of de 
linquency prevention are explained in the February issue 
of The Welfare Bulletin, official publication of the Ili- 
nois State Department of Public Welfare. 

Superintendent Klarich is emphatic about the future. 
“We intend to expand and improve our services. . .and 
do the job we started to do.” 


In Minneapolis, Minnesota, the Council of Social 
Agencies and the Police Department have taken a ste? 
forward in the prevention and treatment of juvenile de 
linquency through the organization of a Juvenile Police 
Advisory Committee. 

The committee, with the chief probation officer of 
the juvenile court as consultant, hopes to avoid cou 
appearance for all juveniles except those charged wit 
seriously delinquent behavior. The latter will be sent to 
court; the others, referred to a juvenile police region 
worker. The committee anticipates that a peak of 1/ 
cases per year will be handled out of court. 
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Lovell Bixby to New Jersey 
Department of Corrections 


Dr. F. Lovell Bixby, who until recently served as a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army of the United States, has 
heen appointed deputy commissioner and parole executive 
of the State of New Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, according to a recent announcement. This 
marks Dr. Bixby’s return to the same department which 
he served from 1930 to 1933 in the capacity of director, 
Division of Classification and Parole. 

Dr. Bixby has had wide and varied experience in the 
correctional field. His career began in 1926 when he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from Cornell University. For 
several years he devoted his time to the teaching of 
psychology at Cornell University and Rice Institute and 
since then has served in a number of important positions. 
From 1934 to 1939 he was in Washington, D. C. with the 
Department of Justice, serving for three years as as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of Prisons and from 1938 
to 1939 as chief of probation and parole services. He was 
appointed warden of the Federal Reformatory at Chilli- 
eothe, Ohio in 1939 where he served for five years. In 
May 1944 Dr. Bixby became a member of the California 
Adult Authority which was organized partly through 
his efforts. In this capacity he served on a board respon- 
sible for setting the sentences of all adult male felons. 
He also advised the Governor in matters of clemency and 
directed the operation of a State-wide classification pro- 
gram. His most important contribution was organizing 
and staffing the diagnostic clinic, which is now known 
as the Guidance Center, and setting up a classification 
program in the State. Dr. Bixby entered the Army as 
a lieutenant colonel in November 1944 and was named 
deputy director of the Correction Division in the Adju- 
tant General’s office. 


NPA Makes Study" of 
Juvenile Detention 


The National Probation Association has completed a 
Nation-wide study of detention facilities under the guid- 
ance of Sherwood Norman, field consultant for the As- 
sociation. 

Fifty-seven detention facilities in 35 communities, 
representing 22 States, were visited. According to Mr. 
Norman, giving a progress report in Probation for De- 
cember 1945, findings included: dependent and neglected 
children crowding limited facilities while older delin- 
quents are held in jails; children being held overlong 
in detention homes because long-time placement oppor- 
tunities are inadequate; underpaid and ill-trained staffs 
who do not recognize basic needs of children; recognition 
that present standards are unsatisfactory; and a general 
desire to improve conditions. 

Planning for improvement, says Mr. Norman, must 

based on a complete community study and evaluation 
of resources and needs. The community must think about 
court intake policy and control, adequacy of probation 
services, facilities for placement, and alternative plans 
for administration of a detention home. Building con- 
struction comes as the last step. 


Truck Driver Given 
judicial Reprieve 


The elderly gentleman, “bruised a little,” dusted him- 
vlf off then turned to the driver whose truck had 
knocked him down. 

“Don’t worry, my boy,” he said. “It wasn’t your fault. 
llooked the wrong way. You go along now, I’m all right.” 

On inquiry, the truck driver learned his traffic victim 
was Judge William I. Schaffer, Retired Chief Justice of 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

—Associated Press 
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EVENING POST 


“Ed hasn't been too easy to live with 
eince he was called for jury duty 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, copy- 
right 1944 by The Curtis Publishing Co 


Compulsory Schooling Urged 
For Parents of Delinquents 


The Baltimore Youth Advisory Board, composed of 
students from every junior and senior high school in 
Baltimore, in a resolution recently addressed to the 
Honorable Charles E. Moylan, judge, Division of Juve- 
nile Causes, recommended that a school be established to 
train parents of Baltimore’s delinquent children. The 
school, according to the resolution, would be “for the 
training of parents who have in anywise contributed to 
the delinquency of a child under their immediate care,” 
and would be similar to the California experiment of the 
past two years known as the San Francisco School for 
Parents. 

The board has a very excellent idea, according to 
Judge Moylan, who | egaes out that 97 parents and other 
adults were tried at his court during 1945 for contributing 
to the delinquency of children. Baltimore has 90 free 
parent-education classes as part of its public school sys- 
tem and Judge Moylan proposes to have one of these 
classes exclusively for parents referred by the court. 
Attendance would be compulsory for parents found guilty 
and given suspended sentences. 


Cleveland Court Trains 
Vets for Probation Work 


Edward J. Crawley of Cleveland reports that an ar- 
rangement has been worked out with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Western Reserve University School 
of Applied Social Sciences to provide for veterans as pro- 
bation officer trainees on the staff of the municipal court. 
These will be men who are physically handicapped. They 
will be paid $1,000 a year from court funds in addition to 
what ~~ will receive through the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the total ranging roughly from $2,100 to $3,000 
per year. To qualify for such appointments these men 
must meet the educational requirements for the univer- 
sity. In drawing up the plan for the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the NPA pamphlet, “Standards for Selection 
of Probation and Parole Officers,” was quoted a 

—Newslet 
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Linton B. Swift Dies; Director 
Of Family Welfare Association 


Linton B. Botts, guamest director of the Family Wel- 
fare Association, died on April 12 in New York City. 

Following a career in law in St. Paul, Minn., Mr. 
Swift entered the family welfare field in 1925, and later 
was president of the National Conference of Social Work 
and the American Association of Social Workers. Mr. 
Swift was also a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Federal Security Agency. 

The loss of Mr. Swift to the social work field will be 
widely felt. 


L. Wallace Hoffman to China 
As Child Welfare Consultant 


L. Wallace Hoffman, chief probation officer of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
is now in Chungking, China, as consultant to the Chinese 
Government on child welfare. He began his new duties 
about April 1, working under the administration of 
UNRRA. 

Mr. Hoffman, from 1930 to 1937 chief U. S. probation 
officer in Detroit, Michigan, supervises as area adminis- 
trator a large staff of child welfare workers who are 
aye 2 a program of permanent care for some 10-mil- 
ion Chinese children who have lost both parents during 
the pot eight years. This is a tremendous undertaking, 
guided by two others in addition to Mr. Hoffman, and is 
expected to take about two years. 

While he is on leave from his Toledo position, Rita 


F. O’Grady, girls’ referee in the court, has been named 
acting chief. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


ow 
From the Washington Post—Courtesy Chicago Times Syndicate. 
“TI don’t want any of this honor system, Warden—It makes 


it tough when we get out and try to readjust ourselves to 
the outside world.” 


Tome, 
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Atlanta Inmates Evaluate 
Their Prison Experiences 


Prison life “has through experience with my felloy. 
men, taught me tolerance and endowed me with the 
ability to make allowances for others, as I would hay 
allowances made for myself,” said the winner of , 
“Personal Opinion” literary contest for inmates of the 
United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, Ay 
interested anonymous friend sent Warden Joseph San. 
ford a check to provide cash prizes for the best inmate 
essay on “What in Prison Life Has Helped Me Most, and 
What has Hurt Me Most.” Fifty-one papers wer 
submitted. 

“Tt was significant .. .” says The Atlantian, inmate 
publication, “that so many men participated in the con. 
test—men who evidenced no inhibitions or restraintive 
impulses in discussing, forthwith, the harmful aspects 
of prison life as thoroughly as they presented what, in 
their opinion, was beneficial.” 

The second-place winner in his essay stressed the 
helpfulness of “The easy freedom of Town Hall, min. 
gling shoulder to shoulder with the swell people who come 
out to talk to us.... : 

“T have learned how to live with pole. - not against 
them,” he asserts. “My schooling here in mathematics 
and journalism was carefully and patiently planned 
over the months and years. The staff of the educational 
department is that way. These are the things that have 
done me the most good.” 


Helpful Pamphlet on 
The Alcohol Problem 


The Scientific Approach to Chronic Alcoholism is the 
title of a recent publication of The Research Council on 
Problems of Alcohol. 

In pamphlet form, this outline describes statistically 
the problem of alcohol and gives the Council’s recon- 
mendations for finding a remedy. 

Four points of attack are seen as follows: 

1. Research 

2. The development of more adequate hospital serv- 

ices and other facilities for the treatment of 
alcoholism 

3. Education in respect to the nature, treatment, and 

revention of alcoholism 

4. Industrial and legal controls. P 

The latter part of the publication deals with the 
history of the research council and the general progress 
toward a solution of the problem of alcoholism made on 
the National, State, and local levels. ; 

This brochure should be helpful to those interested 
in correctional work. It can be secured from The Re 
search Council on Problems of Alcohol, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York, for 15¢ a copy. 


Junior Chamber Baseball 
Now on Nation-wide Basis 


The Jaycee Baseball League for Boys was adopted as 
a Nation-wide program by the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in November 1945, according to a recent note 
from Marshall K. McKinney, chief U. S. probation officer 
at East St. Louis, Illinois, and president of the 
St. Louis program. as 

The program provides for the organization by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in each community of 4 
baseball league for boys 11 through 15 years of age. 
A national budget of $20,000 has been raised to support 
the projects. Seid 

In reporting on the development of the idea in Eas 
St. Louis (FEDERAL PROBATION, July-September 1944), 
Mr. McKinney cited the program as meeting one of the 
serious recreational needs of his city. 
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(rime Prevention Society 
onsors Radio Program 


“tT Was a Convict” is the name of a new radio pro- 
gram inaugurated by the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, and heard over the Mutual Network on Saturday 
nights, 7:45 to 8:00 EST; as a public service. 

The moderator, Edwin J. Lukas, executive director 
of the society, interviews each week a man or woman who 
has been in prison. The purpose of the talk is to elicit 
from the person any significant facts and episodes in his 
early life which might have contributed to the pattern 
of criminality for which the offender has been institu- 
tionalized. 

This is a new approach to the exposure of the causes 
of crime and delinquency and, according to Mr. Lukas, the 
rogram has been enthusiastically received by both pro- 
fessionals and the lay public. The society will be glad to 
hear your reactions. 


Attorney General Moving to 
(heck Puerto Rico Delinquency 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark began in April 1946, 
a program designed to eliminate juvenile delinquency 
conditions in Puerto Rico, following a conference with 
Attorney General Enrique Campos Del Torro of Puerto 
Rico. 

Attorney General Campos has formed a committee of 
prominent Puerto Ricans which has met with a repre- 
sentative of Attorney General Clark to decide on a work- 
ing program. 

According to the Insular Attorney General, facilities 
in the island for the care and rehabilitation of homeless 
children are inadequate, and representations are being 
made by Mr. Clark to the War Department to determine 
the availability of military camps in the island. 


Kansas Receiving 
tome Widely Used 


During its first 11 months of operation, according to 
arecent Survey Midmonthly, the Kansas Receiving Home 
gave 176 children psychological and educational diagnoses. 
The home, first State-administered service of its kind, 
was set up as a study unit to which juveniie courts, 
county welfare departments, and other agencies could 
send children for observation and diagnosis. Forty coun- 
ties have used the home. Judges and other referring 
agencies have made determined efforts to carry out the 
plans recommended. 


Reprinted with permission of Collier’s and Jay Irving. 
“ 
There must be some mistake, Your Honor ” 


"Hiya. mom, I'm in the jug'* 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, copy- 
right 1944 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


War Department Studies 
Court-martial System 


According to a recent announcement the War De- 
partment, assisted by an advisory committee of the 
American Bar Association, began in April a survey of 
military justice with a view to the possible revision of 
the Army’s court-martial system. 

Dean Arthur D. Vanderbilt of the New York Univer- 
sity Law School was named chairman of the group. 
Other members include U. S. District Judge Alexander 
Holtzoff, Washington, D. C., secretary; Joseph W. Hen- 
derson, Philadelphia, Jacob M. Lashly, St. Louis, and 
William T. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C., attorneys; Frederick E. 
Crane, New York, former chief judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals; and Floyd E. Thompson, Chicago, 
former Illinois Chief Justice. 

The committee began with a study of miscellaneous 
recommendations which had already been submitted to 
the Judge Advocate General’s Office, and will be con- 
cerned with proceedures rather than individual cases. 


Army Post Considering Adoption 
Of San Quentin’s Arts-Crafts Plan 


In step with recent declarations by sociologists that 
arts and crafts work—the hand manufacture of various 
objects—is a positive aid in modern rehabilitative pro- 
cesses, the U. S. Army, in their Rehabilitation Center at 
Hamilton Field, are making arrangements to include 
arts and crafts training in their therapeutic program. 

San Quentin’s Arts-Crafts section of the Educational 
Department, long regarded as a model of efficient manual 
training activity, will serve as a model for the new 
Army program. To visit this institution recently were 
several Army officers attached to the Special Services 
Corps of the Post. The purpose of their visit was to ob- 
serve the San Quentin system in operation and learn, 
from A. J. Rowan, San Quentin educational director, 
how material and tools may be procured. 

—The News for February 22 
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Chicago Judge Almost 
Serves on Own Jury! 


In Chicago recently, Superior Judge Frank M. Pad- 
den got a letter from the board of jury commissioners 
directing him to report for jury duty and to fill out an 
accompanying questionnaire. 

“It would be a joke if I was assigned to a jury in 
my own court,” said the jurist who has been on the 
Cook County court bench for 21 years. 

He didn’t serve! Judges are automatically exempt 
from jury duty. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


MERLE D. BECKWITH is chief probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court, Kansas City, Missouri. 

HarRoLp E. DONNELL is superintendent of Maryland 
prisons at Baltimore. 

EvuGENE I. FALsTEIN, M.D., is a psychiatrist with the 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Illinois. 

WILLIAM HEALY, M.D., is acting director of the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Massachusetts. 

CHARLES W. LEONARD is director of the social service 
department, Catholic Youth Organization, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

GLENN V. MCFARLAND is chief U. S. probation officer 
for the Northern District of New York at Utica. 

BERNICE MILBURN MOoorE is a consultant with The 
Hogg Foundation of The University of Texas at Austin. 

WituiaM C. Nav is U. S. probation officer for the 
Western District of South Carolina at Greenville. 

S. A. SzurEK, M.D., is director of children’s division, 
The Langley Porter Clinic, San Francisco, California. 
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College-Credit Course to Be 
Offered to Washington Inmates 


Arrangements are being completed whereby inmatg 
of the Washington State Penitentiary may obtain courgy 
of study in any subject offered at the Washington Stag 
College and the University of Washington. The courgal 
will be identical to those offered extension studenij 
according to The Outlook, inmate publication, and 
be offered at any reduced fees. 

Men completing the courses satisfactorily will # 
given certificates and credit toward a college degra 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


EpwWIN J. CovENTRY is U. S. probation officer for ti 
Western District of Washington. 

REED COZART is warden at the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Seagoville, Texas. 

BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D., is supervisor of vocational 
education and training, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

JOHN F. LANDIs is chief U. S. probation officer for ti 
District of Maryland. 

JAMEs V. Lowry, M.D., is clinical director at the U.§ 
Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Ky. 

Cuas. H. Z. Meyer, PH.D., is U. S. probation office 
for the Northern District of Illinois. 

M. J. Pescor, M.D., is warden and chief medical officey 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Maa 

CoNRAD P. PRINTZLIEN is chief U. S. probation office 
for the Eastern District of New York. . 

EDWIN B. ZEIGLER is chief U. S. probation officer 1 
the Southern District of Mississippi. ° 


A Worp ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


Oe READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly 
is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the plant con- 
ducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all 
industries in the Federal penal system. More than 94 per cent of the inmates assigned to the 
wow wy shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The shop 
ends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of pro- 
ductive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of printing skills. Many of the 
inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and become 
permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, etc. 
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